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The Delight of Feeling Fresh 


and “‘ fit '’ is one of the most desirable things in life. How fine it is to walk with head erect, to feel the 
blood coursing freely through the veins, to have the glow of health in one’s cheeks, bright eyes, and 
freedom from ache or pain! It is good to be alive! Given such a state of health, a man or woman 
can look out upon life and its work and pleasure with confidence. Work will be welcome, and no 
longer a drudgery ; while pleasures can be enjoyed to the full capacity. There can be no buoyancy, 
however, without health, which, alas! many do not possess. Good health 


comes after using 


BEECHAW’S PILLS, 2 medicine of proved worth, as thousands can testify. These pills are specially 
prepared to counteract and remove all irregularities of the organs of assimilation and digestion—the seat 
of most of ‘‘ the ills that flesh is heir to.””. There never was a time like the present when the hurry and 
worry of life was so great, and it is small wonder, therefore, if beneath the stress and strain of modern 
conditions the hardest-worked organs of the body are the first to get out of order. A dose of 
BEECHAWM’S PILLS will, however, speedily tone up the system. The periodical use of this well- 
tried medicine will obviate sick-headache, biliousness, and other distressing results of irregular action of 
the stomach, bowels, liver, and kidneys. If you are wise you will never be without a box of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs. 


Oo» Sold in boxes, price 1/13 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). | 








YORKSHIRE NOTES & QUERIES. 


A bigb-class Monthly Magazine for Antiquaries, Archxologists, Biograpbers, 
Historians, Topograpbers, and Litterateurs, 


Epitep By CHARLES F, FORSHAW, LL.D., 


Vice-President of the Society of Vorkshiremen in London; Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature ; the Royal Historical Society ; 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland ; the Roval Colonial Institute. 


Price 6d. post free. Gs. per annum, post free. 


N.B.—Vol. 1. of “ Yorkshire Notes and Queries” is now exceedingly scarce and cannot be sold at less than 12/6 per 
copy. It contains over 400 pages, 150 illustrations, and an exhaustive index of upwards of 5,000 references. 
All orders for copies of Vol. I. to be sent direct to 53, Market Street, Bradford. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

‘* Contains much matter of moment to Yorkshire antiquaries.”—WVotes and Queries (London). 

‘* We welcome the issue of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ That there is room for a county magazine of this kind there is no doubt, 
and if the conductors of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries’ rise to the occasion there is a future before them.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 

‘* The aim of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ a new threepenny monthly, brightly produced is to deal with the broad-acred shire from 
the point of view of the antiquary, archzologist, historian, and topographer, and to give the most complete record of the folk-lore of the 
county ever attempted. The first number is extremely promising. It has an admirable editor in Mr, C. F. Forshaw, LL.D., and modern 
as well as ancient interest are reviewed.” —Sheffield Independent. 

“We welcome with pleasure the appearance of the new periodical, entitled ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ and edited by our respected 
Bro. Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, F.R.H.S., F.R.S.A., etc., whose sonnets and other contribu- 
tions to our columns have always been received with favour by our readers. It will be issued monthly, and to judge from the contents of 
the first number, we consider it will soon establish itself firmly in the estimation of the reading public, and more particularly with those who 
delight in the study of antiquities, genealogy, topography. It is needless to say that Yorkshire is a county which will afford ample material 
for such a publication.” —7he Freemason. ; 

‘I am much obliged to you for sending me a specimen of your new magazine, ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ As a contributor to 

Notes and Queries’ for nearly half a century, I welcome it. I hope you will let me say how much I congratulate you on the excellent form 
and contents of this magazine. If kept up by all the spirit that is indicated by this first number, it ought to prove a great success. To show 
you that I am not offering an opinion without having read the work, I will call your attention to two or three misprints, etc.”—From E, W.- 
Beannoox, Esq., C.B., F.S.A. (Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature) 
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The Mntiquary for 1908. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE DEVOTED T0 THE STUDY OF THE PAST. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. Price 6d.; post free, 6s. per annum. 





In the coming year the usual features of The Antiquary will be fully maintained. Under Notes of the 
Month the latest discoveries will be recorded, and all current matters of archzological interest will be 
chronicled and discussed. Reports of sales and notices of the Publications and Proceedings of 
Archzological Societies, London and Provincial, will continue to appear under the heading 
Antiquarian News; while The Antiquary’s Note-Book, as heretofore, will be a depository for 
short notes, extracts, and documents. “ Bibliothecary” will continue his literary jottings under At the Sign 
of the Owl. Under Reviews and Notices of New Books al! new publications of archzological 
importance will be noticed regularly, while the Correspondence columns are always open to readers. 
All the sections are occasionally illustrated. 


The chief part of the contents of each number of The Antiquary will naturally be the articles. It 
is proposed to print in 1908 the following papers, among others :—In early numbers will appear The 
Querns of Anglesey, by Prof. Edward Anwy!, M.A.,and A Short Account of the Pevensey 
Castle Excavations, illustrated, by Mr. L. F. Salzmann. Mr. Edward Wooler, F.S.A., will trace The 
Catrail, with illustrations, and Mr. R. Coltman Clephan, F.S.A., will describe A Few Ancient Types 
in the Evolution of the Handgun. Apo illustrated account of The Old Boundary Stones of 
Waltham Forest is sent by Messrs. F. W. and H. Campion. The Rev. James Wilson, M.A., Litt.D., will 
discuss The Names of Some Ancient Sites in Cumberland ; Mr. W. A. Dutt, the author of “ Figh- 
ways and Byways in East Anglia,” sends a short paper on Paleolithic Implements at Lowes- 
toft ; and Mr. L. McL. Mann, F.S.A.Scot., promises an article on British Prehistoric Glass and 
Paste Beads. Other contributions will be The Kewach’s Castle, illustrated, by Mr. David 
MacRitchie, F.S.A.Scot.; Roman Triple Vases, illustrated, by Mr. W. J. Kaye, jun., F.S.A.; The 
Antiquity of Grimes’ Graves, by Mr. W. G. Clarke; Early Settlements by Kentish 
Marshes, by Mr. G. Payne, F.S.A. ; and Striking a Bargain, by Mr. G. P. Gordon, M.A. 


The Rev. W. J. Loftie, M.A., F.S.A., will write on The History of the Letters “A” and “a,” 
and the Rev. J. B. McGovern on The Monastic Scriptorium. On a Letter from John Mait- 
land, Duke of Lauderdale, to Robert Baxter, neapectiag the Devils of London and 
other Superstitions of the 17th Century, is sent by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, LL.D. An article on The 
Burren of the Black Forest, by Miss E. C. Vansittart, will appear in an early number ; and Mr. A. 
Percival Moore promises a paper on A Pre-Reformation Book of Ecclesiastical Precedents. 

Mr. J. Tavenor Perry sends an account of the famous destroyed and buried Cistercian Abbey of the 
Dunes, by Veuren in West Flanders, under the title of The Abbey of St. Mary of the San Ss. 
(llustrated papers will be contributed by Mr. I. G. Sieveking entitled In St. Omer Churches; on Win- 
chelsea Church, Sussex, by Mr. S. M. Kirkman ; and on Some Hour-Glass Stands, by Mr. 
W. B. Redfern. Mr. Andrew Oliver will write on The Brasses of the City of London, while Mr. 
Aleck Abrahams sends a useful list of The Religious Houses of London Chronologically 
Arranged. The Rev. H. J. D. Astley, M.A., Litt.D., will contribute Fountains and Bolton Abbeys: 
Notes and Impressions, and Miss Nina F. Layard promises Some Ancient Crucifixes. 


A paper on The Comacines: their Predecessors and their Successors is promised by 
Mr. W. Ravenscroft, F.S.A. Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, F.S.A., sends A View of Bankside, the Rev. 
W. G. D. Fletcher, M.A., F.S.A.. Gleanings from the 14th Century Court Rolls of a Shrop- 
shire Village, and Mr. J. W. Willis Bund, Notes on the Civil War in Worcestershire. A 
Note on a Remarkable Seal found at Bishop Wilton, Yorkshire, illustrated, by the Rev. 
E. Maule Cole, M.A., F.G.S., will be given in an early issue ; and Mr. George Bailey will describe Curious 
Carvings from an Old House in Derby, with illustrations. Lieut.-Col. Henry Fishwick, F.S.A., 
sends a short paper on The Be g of the cashire Coal Trade. Mrs. Basil Holmes pro- 
inises West it Middlesex; Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A., hopes to write on matters 
connected with the Life of Sir Thomas More; and Mr. F. J. Snell, M.A., will discuss Mr. Mayor, with 
some amusing 18th century extracts. Further instalments will be given of Mr. J. Holden MacMichael’s extra- 
ordinary collections on The London Signs and their Associations. 

Among many other contributions will be an illustrated note on The Arms on Rahere’s Tomb in 
St. Bartholomew the Great, London, by Mr. J. Tavenor Perry ; two illustrated papers on Sun- 
dials, by Mr. A. C. Fryer, Ph.D., F.S.A.; Forgeries and Counterfeit Antiquities, illustrated, by 
Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S.; and Notes on the “ Diary of a Resurrectionist,” by Mrs. Basil Holmes. 
Mr. H. J. Daniell, the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A., and other well-known antiquaries, hope to 
contribute during the year. ‘ 
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2 THE ANTIQUARY ADVERTISER. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. In demy 8vo., bound in buckram, printed on good paper with broad margins for notes. 
Price £1 ‘7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


we a Record of the Prices at which Books have been sold at Auction gg the Season 
of 1907, with the Titles and Descriptions in full, the Catalogue Numbers, the Names 
of the Purchasers, Special Notes on Certain Books, and a Very Full Index. 


By J. H. SLATER. 
VOLUME XXI. for 1907. 


”T HE New Volume of Book PricES CURRENT, forming the twenty-first of the series, contains a very full 
report of nearly sixty book sales held during the season 1906-1907. The season commenced early in 
October last year and closed, as is customary, with the last days of July. Special care has been taken 

that nothing of any real importance should be omitted, and the record of the ten months’ sales will be found to 
comprise everything worthy of being reported, irrespective altogether of the prices realised. Many of these 
consist of a few shillings ; others run into hundreds, and in some cases thousands, of pounds, the lower priced 
books having been selected with reference to their importance and condition, and the position they hoid in the 
market. The Index, subject and general, is now in one alphabet and has been compiled with the greatest care, 
cross references and entries of titles, when those are more commonly quoted than the names of the authors, 
being this year more numerous than before. 

*.* “ Book Prices Current” is published in Quarterly Parts for those who wish to receive early reports of the Sales. They 

are not sold separately, but must be subscribed for annually. 
‘** Book Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the greatest value.” —Atheneum. 


AN INDEX TO THE SECOND TEN VOLUMES IS NOW IN PREPARATION, 














IN LARGE 8vo., TASTEFULLY PRINTED AND BOUND. PRICE 6s. NET. 


CREMORNE 


AND THE LATER LONDON PLEASURE-GARDENS. 
By WARWICK WROTH, 


Assistant-Keeper of the Coins and Medals in the British Museum; Author of ‘‘ The London Pleasure-Gardens of the Eighteenth 
Century,” etc. 

The gardens described in the present volume have naturally claimed a lighter and less detailed treatment 
than their predecessors of the eighteenth century, yet care has been taken throughout to indicate the sources of 
information, 

Some record of the majority of these gardens is attempted in the present work, and about eighteen which 
seem the most interesting and typical have been described in detail. 

The volume is illustrated by a number of contemporary views, plans, scenes, and facsimiles which illustrate 
the text and add greatly to its interest and literary value. 





IN MEDIUM 8v0., TASTEFULLY PRINTED, SUITABLY BOUND, & ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE 6s. NET. 


GLEANINGS AFTER TIME: 
CHAPTERS IN SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC HISTORY. 
Edited by G. L. APPERSON, I.5S.0., 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN IDLER’S CALENDAR,” “BYGONE LONDON LIFE,” ETC. 
With Twenty-nine Illustrations, 

This volume of “ Gleanings After Time "’ is a re-publication of some of the earlier articles in the Antiquary, 
Regard has been had to the human and domestic side of social history in this country and in America. The 
papers are arranged in a roughly chronological order, and have been chosen as throwing light on various 
aspects of that social and domestic life of the past—a side of archzological study and research which has always 
possessed a great fascination for the general reader of the outer circle as well as for the professed antiquary. 
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In crown 4to., tastefully printed and appropriately bound, and fully illustrated, price £1 10s. net- 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE ‘“‘HISTORY OF WEXFORD.” 


THE HISTORY OF WEXFORD TOWN 


From the Earliest Times to the Rebellion of 1798, with a Chapter 
on the Village of Taghmon. 


BEING THE FIFTH INSTALMENT OF THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTY WEXFORD, NOW IN PROGRESS. COMPILED 
FROM ANCIENT RECORDS, THE STATE PAPERS, AND MANY HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS. 


Edited by PHILIP HERBERT HORE, 


Late of Pole-Hore, County Wexford, Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Member of the Royal Society of 
Axntiquaries of Ireland, etc., ete. 


‘The volume, which is beautifully produced in every way, is a rich mine of documentary historical evidence. 
There is a full index.’’—Antiquary. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. UNIFORM WITH VOLUME V. 


Volume I. The History of Old and New Ross _.... ... Price £1 net. 
Volume II. The History of Tintern Abbey, Rosegarland, & Chenin Price £1 net. 


Volume III. The History of Dunbrody siete: the Great Island, 
Ballyhack, etc. ... ... Price £1 net. 


Volume IV. The History of Duncannon Fort, Fethard, etc. ... Price £2 net. 
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NEW WORK BY THE REV. CHARLES S. ISAACSON, M.A., 
Author of “The Story of the Later Popes,” &c. 
In Large Crown 8vo., Suitably Bound and Illustrated. Price Gs. net. 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CARDINALS 


FROM 1144 TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY THE 
REV. CHARLES S. ISAACSON, 
Rector of Hardingham, and sometime Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 


“The Story of the English Cardinals ” is written on the plan of “ The Story of the Later 
Popes” by the same author. It is of a personal and anecdotal character, but contains a fairly 
complete account of the dealings of the Papacy with England from the time of the first 
Cardinal (A.D. 1144) to the present day. 

The English Cardinals have been about thirty-four in number. They include one titular 
King (Henry Stuart), one Pope (Adrian IV.), seven Archbishops of Canterbury, three Arch- 
bishops of York, and seven Lord Chancellors of England. 


Although this book is not written in a controversial spirit, many sidelights are thrown 
upon Roman Catholic methods and Jesuit intrigues. 
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SOME FINELY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ANTIQUARIES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
ESSENTIALS IN ARCHITECTURE. An 


Analysis of the Principles and Qualities to be looked for in 
Buildings. By Joun Betcuer, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A. With 
about 80 Illustrations (mostly Full-page). Demy 8vo., art linen 
gilt, price 5s. net, or in limp leather gilt, price 7s. net. 

Mr, R. Norman SHAW, R.A., writes :—‘‘I have read the proofs of 
this work with the greatest interest. I am quite sure it will arouse 
enthusiasm in hundreds of readers, but if it attracted only a dozen it 
would not have been written in vain. Mr. Belcher wishes his readers 
to think of Architecture architecturally ; tells them how to do so, 
and no one is more competent to teach them. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 
An Analysis of the Origin and Development of English Church 
Architecture, from the Norman Conquest to the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries. By Francis Bonn, M.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
Containing 800 pages, with 1,254 Illustrations, reproduced from 
Photographs, Sketches, and Measured Drawings. Imperial 8vo., 
cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. net. 

‘‘ This is, in every sense of the word, a great book.... It is a 
book that at once steps to the front as authoritative, and it will be 
long before it is superseded.” —-THE ATHENA:UM. 


OLD ENGLISH COTTAGES AND FARM- 
HOUSES. A Series of Volumes designed to illustrate the 
most Typical and Beautiful Remains of Minor Domestic Archi- 
tecture in England. 1. KENT and SUSSEX. 3. SHROP- 
SHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, and CHESHIRE. 3. THE 
COTSWOLD DISTRICT. Each Volume contains 100 Photo- 
graphic Plates artistically printed in Collotype, accompanied 
by Descriptive Notes containing numerous Sketches and 
Drawings. Crown 4to(1oin. by 7 in.), art canvas, gilt, 21s. net 


each. 
‘Mr. Batsford’s volumes on English Cottage Architecture are 
attractive in sympathetic letterpress and printing, and wholly 
delightful in illustrations."-—Tue Times. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE 
COMPARATIVE METHOD. By Professor BANisTER 
FLetcHer, F.R.I.B.A., and Banister F. FLETCHER, 
F.R.I.B.A. Fifth Edition, greatly Enlarged, with about 2,000 
Illustrations of Views and Details of the Chief Buildings of the 
World, reproduced from Photographs and from a unique Series 
of Drawings. Thick demy Svo., cloth gilt, 21s. net. 

‘© As complete as it well can be.”—THeE Times. 

** No student of architecture should be without this standard work, 
which is itself a triumph of art.”—-THe Dairy NEws. 

“It is a Bible of Architecture.”—THE QUEEN. 

EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 
IN ENGLAND. An Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the Development of the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean 
Periods, 1500-1625. By J. ALFRED Gotcn, F.S.A. With upwards 

_ of 300 Illustrations. Large 8vo., cloth gilt, £1 1s. net. 
‘*The most charming book that has yet been issued on the English 

Renaissance.” —THE ANTIQUARY. 

Write for New Illustrated Catalogue of Books on 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94, 


B. T. BATSFORD. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE 
IN ENGLAND. Illustrated by a Series of Views and De- 
tails trom Buildings erected between the Years 1560 and 1635, 
with Historical and Critical Text. By J. ALFRED Gotcn, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Containing 145 Magnificent Plates, finely 
reproduced from Special Photographs and Drawings, with 130 
further Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols., large folio, half- 
morocco gilt, £8 8s. net. 

“The volumes are very beautiful in themselves, and a striking 
proof of the almost unknown wealth of domestic architecture of 
ancient date in which England stands alone.”— Tue Times. 


LATER RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 
IN ENGLAND. A Series of Examples of the Domestic 
Buildings erected subsequent to the Elizabethan Period. 
Edited, with Introductory and Descriptive Text, by Joun 
BeEvcuer, A.R.A., and Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A. Con- 
taining 170 Magnificent Plates, finely reproduced from Special 
Photographs and Drawings, with 154 further Illustrations. 
2 vols., folio, half morocco gilt, £8 8s. net. 

“One of the most remarkable and fascinating books in architec- 
tural illustration which have appeared in our time.”—-THE BuILpEr. 


OLD ENGLISH DOORWAYS: A Series of 
Historical Examples from Tudor Times to the End of the 
XVIIIth Century. Specially Photographed by W. Gats- 
wortHy Davis, with Descriptive Notes and Sketches by 
Henry TANNER, A.R.I.B.A. Large 8vo., cloth gilt, 15s. net. 


HERALDRY AS ART. An Account of its De- 
velopment and Practice. By Grorce W. Eve, R.E. With 
300 Illustrations of typical Heraldic Design, Old and New. 
Demy 8vo., cloth gilt, ras. 6d. net. 

Summary oF ContTents.—The Origin, Uses, and Aims of 
Heraldry—The Evolution of Shield Forms—Heraldic Rules-- 
Animals and Monsters—Heraldic Birds and other Figures—Helm, 
Crest, and Mantling—Armorial Accessories— Methods and Materials 
—Architectural Decoration—Embroidered Heraldry—Some Miscel- 
laneous Charges—Marks of Cadency. 


ENAMELLING. A Comparative Account of the 
Development and Practice of the Art. By Lewis F. Day, 
F.S.A. Containing 214 pages of text, with 115 illustrations, 
reproduced from Special Drawings and Photographs. Demy 
8vo., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


WINDOWS. A Book about Stained and Painted 
Glass. By Lewis F. Day, F.S.A. A Comprehensive Account 
of the Course of the Design and Craftsmanship of Glass in 
Europe, From the Earliest Times to the XVIIIth Century. 
Second edition, revised. Containing 50 full-page plates, and 
upwards of 200 illustrations in the text. Large 8vo., linen, gilt, 
21s. net. 

‘* Contains a more complete popular account—technical and 
historical—of stained and painted glass than has previously appeared 
in this country.” —THE TIMEs. 


the Arts and Crafts, sent post free on application. 


High Holborn, London. 








SURNAMES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM : 
A Concise Etymological Dictionary. 


By HENRY HARRISON, 


Author of ‘‘ The Place-names of the Liverpool District,” etc. 
Now issuing in parts at is. net. 


Some Press Opinions of Part I. 
‘* Promises to be a comprehensive lexicon of British and Irish 
surnames, place-names, and Christian names.” —The Times. 
** An exceedingly interesting and useful work.”—The Guardian. 


‘‘ Mr. Harrison has a better knowledge of English philology than 
most of the people who write about names.”— Zhe Atheneum. 


Copies and Prospectus of the Publishers, 
THE EATON PRESS, 190, Ebury Street, London, S.W. 


Subscription §/- per annum ; separate numbers 16 each. 
THE BERKS, BUCKS & OXON 


ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Published in connection with the follwing Societies: 

The Berkshire Archeological Society. The Newbury District 
Field Club. The Oxford Architectural and Historical Society. 
The Maidenhead and Thames Valley Antiquarian Society. 
The Oxfordshire Archeological Society. The Oxford University 
Brass-rubbing Society. The Ladies’ Brass-rubbing Society ot 


— Published Quarterly. 
Edited by Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 


READING :_ PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY CHARLES SLAUGHTEK. 
London: Elliot Stock. 62, Paternoster Row. 
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THE most important work undertaken in the 
past year by the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland in the course of their 
restorations of Irish national monuments was 
the repair of the ancient ruins at Clonmacnois. 
The history of the “Seven Churches” of 
Clonmacnois, which were situate on the 
Shannon, in King’s County, nearly in the 
centre of Ireland, is related in the annual 
report of the Commissioners, and is of some 
interest. A monastery, or religious city, was 
first founded on the site in A.D. 545-548, and 
it rose to great importance, though its founda- 
tion was almost accidental, and its founder 
gave it no fostering care. St. Kieran, “ Mac 
an t Saor,” ‘‘Son of the Carpenter,” as he 
was named from his father’s occupation, had 
settled as recluse on Hare Island, in Lough 
Rea, and conceived the idea of founding a 
little wooden church and cell lower down the 
Shannon, at a lonely spot called Cluan 
Maccunois, Clonmacnois. While engaged on 
the work he was found by a fugitive, Prince 
Dermot, who aided him to set the first posts 
of the church, thereby earning his blessing 
and a prophecy of coming honour. Soon 
afterwards Dermot was elected King of 
Ireland, and endowed the establishment. 
The place grew in fame and learning, and 
many churches and villages of huts were 
crowded round Kieran’s cell. 


&¢ ¢ 
Omitting allusion to its long lists of noted 
men, some even of European fame, it is 
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sufficient to say that it had an eventful 
history. It suffered often from plunderers 
and destroyers, both Norse and Irish, having 
been ravaged six times between 834 and 
1012, and burned at least ten times between 
719 and 1082, and twenty-six times from 
841 to 1204. The Norse King Turgesis, in 
his attempt to break up the Irish Church in 
845, enthroned his wife Ota on the altar 
in the chief church at Clonmacnois, whence 
she gave her oracles. It was plundered by 
the subjects of King Donough O’Brien in 
1042, but he punished the culprits, and 
made amends to the monks. The Normans 
did violence to it several times about the 


year 1200. 
+ ¢ 


There remain two round towers, three 
crosses of large size and elaborate sculpture, 
eight churches, a castle, and two holy wells, 
and some 200 inscribed tombstones and 
fragments. In the great church or cathedral, 
which has been many times destroyed, once 
by the English, is the burial-place of 
Roderick, the last native King of Ireland, 
who died in 1198, and of his father, King 
Turlough. 


Dr. Stein appears to be proceeding from one 
discovery to another in his remarkable and 
prolonged tour of exploration in Central Asia. 
Writing from his camp at Wang-fu-shia, in 
Western Kansuh, last June (says the Atheneum 
of November 16), he describes the discovery 
of the ruins of an outer wall similar to the 
Great Wall, which he succeeded in tracing 
for 140 miles. He discovered—apparently 
in the towers which formed part of the 
fortification — a large number of Chinese 
documents of the second century of our era. 
They related chiefly to military questions. 
In addition, Dr. Stein also found a large 
quantity of Buddhist remains, including fine 
frescoes and stucco sculptures similar to those 
of Khotan. The traveller is not expected to 
begin his return journey for another year. 


Glasgow has been holding an ‘‘ Old Glasgow 
Exhibition.” Among the more noteworthy 
exhibits were comprehensive collections of 
old Glasgow silver and Jacobite glassware ; 
old weapons ; an illuminated Missal—shame- 
fully misused by some goth of an angler for 
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the storage of hooks ; Archbishop Beaton’s 
Bible ; many manuscripts ; ancient municipal 
halberts, seals, and drum, and the “ Deid 
Bell,” which dates from 1641 ; Burns relics ; 
and trade tokens. Sketches of some of the 
exhibits were given in the Glasgow Evening 
Times of October 23. 


-¢+ & & = 
Mr. R. M. Dawkins, Director of the British 
School at Athens, gave a brief but interesting 
account of the work done by the school 
during the 1906-1907 session, at the annual 
meeting of the subscribers held on Tuesday 
afternoon, October 29, in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House. 
The annual report, which was adopted on the 
motion of the Chairman (Professor Percy 
Gardner), testified to the variety of the 
researches carried on by the school, and the 
energy with which they had been pursued. 
During the session excavation has been 
carried on continuously at Sparta, and has 
resulted in important discoveries. Progress 
has been made in the survey of Laconia, 
and various outlying sites have been ex- 
plored. The revenue account for the year 
shows a credit balance of £522, as compared 
with a debit balance of £112 for the preced- 
ing year. The annual subscriptions have 
increased from £911 to £938, and a new 
fund has been established (to be called the 
Frankish fund) for the purpose of publishing 
a work describing the existing remains of the 
Frankish period in Greece (1205 to 1566). 
Mr. Dawkins showed extremely interesting 
lantern slides illustrative of the excavations 
in Thessaly, near Bromyri, on the promontory 
usually identified as Cape Sepias, and others 
giving the results of the work of the school 
at Sparta. The excavations near Bromyri 
revealed four “ geometric ” tombs, all contain- 
ing skeletons, fibulz, vases, and other remains. 
The floor mosaic of a church of the fourth 
or fifth century and two Byzantine columns 
were also found. The chief task, however, 
planned for the summer, was the complete 
exploration of the precinct of Artemis Orthia 
at Sparta, containing two strata belonging to 
periods before and after 700 B.c. The Roman 
theatre fronting the ancient temple of Artemis 
has been completely excavated. The arena 
of the theatre and the interior of the sixth- 
century temple have been cleared down to 


the solid earth. Another important result 
achieved during the year was the identification 
of the Brazen House of Athena on the 
Acropolis of Sparta. The discovery of roof 
tiles with the stamp ’A@nvas XaAxcoixov left 
no doubt on the point. Here were discovered 
nine bronze statuettes in good preservation, 
and a rich deposit of geometric pottery. The 
actual Brazen House of the goddess was 
much destroyed, though fragments of the 
capitals showed that it was in the Doric style. 
The sanctuary of Artemis Orthia will probably 
be again the chief scene of excavation next 


year. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


Amongst the most recent discoveries made 
at Carthage by Father Delattre are the 
remains of a large basilica erected when the 
town had become the chief seat of Chris- 
tianity in Africa. The basilica occupied the 
site of the still more ancient amphitheatre, 
built in Phoenician times, and is supposed 
to have been raised in memory of Saint 
Perpetua and her companions, martyred 
there on March 7, 203. A photographic 
view of the amphitheatre, with the newly 
discovered basilica, appeared in the Graphic 
of October 19. 


While foundations were being cut at Messrs. 
Cowan, Sheldon, and Co.’s works at Carlisle 
in October, a Roman slab was unearthed 
only a few yards from the street. The road 
was the Roman highway to London, and the 
ground on each side was evidently a burying- 
place, other Roman discoveries having been 
made. The latest find, says the /Vorthern 
Echo, a slab. of three to four feet long and 
rather less in width, is apparently a sepul- 
chral slab. Upon it is an ornament resem- 
bling a canopy, beneath which is seated a 
female figure, and portions are visible of 
another figure with something resembling a 
scroll held in the hand. 


¢ + *¢ 
Mr. F, J. Bennett, the author of a recent 
volume on the Kentish village of /ghtham, 
sends us a pamphlet he has written on Zhe 
White Horse Stone and its Legend (West 
Malling, H. C. H. Oliver; price 3d.). After 
mentioning briefly several great stones, and 
describing various emblematic and _pre- 
historic white horses, Mr. Bennett particu- 
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larly describes a great white stone that stands 
not far from Aylesford. The curious thing 
about this stone is that both ends appear to 
have been “ worked” by human hands—one 
end into the semblance of a human profile, 
and the other into a fish-like face. The 


WEST-END AND PROFILE VIEWS, 


blocks here reproduced, by the courtesy of 
the Editor of the South-Eastern Gazette, 
make this plain. “Not only,” says Mr. 
Bennett, “does the south view of this stone 
show two faces in profile, but at either end, 
in the thickness of the stone, are two full 
faces, the eyes in each case being due to two 





natural holes that run right through the thick- 
ness of the stone. There has been some 
rude but effective dressing of the stone over 
the eyes to bring out the forehead, and some 
other chipping to bring out the remarkable 
western human face, seen in profile, well 


STONE, 


WHITE HORSE 
(From photographs by Mr. H. Elgar, of the Maidstone Museum.) 


deserving, I think, the name suggested— 
viz., that of the Western Sphinx.” Tradition, 
adds Mr. Bennett, “allots to this stone a 
part in the Battle of Aylesford, in a.p. 445, 
and there, it is said, Hengist and Horsa set 
up their standard with the device of the 
prancing horse, their emblem, and perhaps 
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the name of the White Horse Stone may 
date from that time.” Mr. Bennett goes on 
to construct a “Legend of the Kentish White 
Horse or the Western Sphinx,” which is 
purely fanciful. Apart from legendary 
fancies and problematic connexions with 
Hengist and Horsa—whether the latter be 
historic or mythic personages—this great 
stone is certainly an interesting relic; and, 
whether his views be accepted or not, Mr. 
Bennett has done good service by bringing 
his discovery to the notice of archzeologists. 


A fine example of that ancient instrument of 
correction—the scold’s chair—was included 
in an auction sale on October 28, at Sher- 
field Manor, Basingstoke. The chair, which 
is dated 1723, is of elaborately carved oak, 
and is so controlled by a lever from behind 
that the sitter may be locked in at will. On 
the canopy there is an inscription: “ Pre- 
sented to Archibald Acheson, Earl of Gos- 
ford,” and the following lines : 

If you have a wife who scolds, 

Life indeed is bitter ; 

So in this chair youed better sit her. 

Then go out and take your pleasure, 

Come back, release her at your leisure. 

And, after all, too light a measure, 


Lord Barnard, President of the Shropshire 
Archeological Society, and Archdeacon 
Maude, of Salop, are appealing to the public 
for a sum of £1,700 to enable them to 
rehang the bells and repair the west tower 
of Shrewsbury Abbey Church, which is in 
a deplorable condition. The church is a 
remnant of the great Benedictine Abbey 
founded by the kinsman of the Conqueror, 
Roger de Montgomery, who is buried there, 
and part of the existing fabric goes back to 
Norman times. Some years ago the chancel, 
transepts, and clerestory were rebuilt and the 
roof repaired at a cost of about £16,000, 
and in the last two or three years £2,085, 
for the most part locally collected, has been 
expended on the tower. Subscriptions may 
be forwarded to the Rev. Bruce Blakland, 
Vicar of the Abbey Church, Shrewsbury. 


The Builder of November 2 contained some 
interesting notes on “ Old Headstones and 
Forgotten Craftsmen,” illustrated by. good 
photographic reproductions of stones in the 


South-West Sussex churchyards of Broadwater, 
Sompting, and Tarring. Referring to a 
quaint conception of the Day of Judgment 
on a memorial stone, the writer wisely re- 
marked: “The treatment of the subject is 
curiously naive and childlike, from the 
present-day point of view ; but it.represented 
a sincere effort on the part of a country 
sculptor to express the idea in his own way, 
and such efforts always have their interest.” 
The same issue of our contemporary had 
an article on “The Exhibition of Afcient 
Umbrian Art at Perugia.” The Builder of 
November 16 was noteworthy for.an article 
on the work of Piranesi, accompanied by five 
plates, illustrating various phases of his art 
of draughtsmanship and invention. 
& 

An interesting discovery has lately been made 
in the small town of Cheadle, North Stafford- 
shire. In effecting some repairs to a house 
in the High Street, now occupied by a 
saddler, some of the plaster covering the 
two gables was removed, revealing the 
existence in each of a wooden-mullioned 
window, previously entirely blocked. These 
were found to light attics to which no entrance 
from the interior of the house existed. In 
one of the rooms was found a woman’s 
leathern shoe with tapering end, probably 
of the middle eighteenth century. 

The discovery led to the stripping of the 
entire house-front, which was found to con- 
sist of well-preserved half-timber work of an 
extremely elegant design, apparently dating 
from about 1550. As the adjoining house 
(now a fruiterer’s), which has a large gable, 
was evidently coeval, permission was obtained 
to remove the plaster from this also, and the 
pattern employed here was found to be of 
even greater beauty and elaboration, with 
quatrefoils, paterze, etc. Traces of ancient 
doorways prove the two dwellings to -have 
been originally part of a larger mansion. 
Both have now been carefully restored to 
their original condition, and the two windows 
filled with old-fashioned lead lights. The 
cost was partly borne by the owners, and 
partly raised by public subscription. The 
discovery is of considerable local interest, 
as half-timbered dwellings of the finer types, 
though still fairly plentiful in Shropshire and 
Cheshire, are now rare in Staffordshire. The 
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iniquitous window-tax of the eighteenth 
century doubtless accounts for the blocking 
of the windows. 


&¢ ¢ & 


In the same parish another sin of the past 
has just been partially undone. When the 
ancient church was razed to the ground in 
1836 and supplanted by a larger but most 
unlovely building, several relics of its fabric 
were locally preserved. Among the rest, the 
altar-rails of the Stuart period were employed 
to decorate the interior of a summer-house at 
Harewood, By the kindness of the present 
owner, these have now been restored to the 
church authorities. They are of oak, with 
spirally twisted balustrading, and have carved 
upon them the date 1687 and the names of 
the ‘‘ Parson,” “Clark,” and “ Wardens” of 


the time. 
¢ ¢ ¢& 


Our last month’s Note on the discoveries at 
Leighs Priory, Essex, was not quite correct. 
We are informed that the foundations which 
have been laid bare are those of Lord Rich’s 
house, and not of the monastery, very few 
traces of which remain. 


¢ ¢+ ¢ 
We take the following note from the Zzmes 
of October 19: ‘‘ Much historical interest 
attaches to the Castle of Mont Orgueil, 
Jersey. On June 28 of this year the Crown 
passed over the castle to the guardianship of 
the States. For generations past the old 
fortress has been permitted to fall into decay, 
and the Société Jersiaise, founded with the 
object of preserving local antiquities, is 
anxious that the works of preservation and 
archzo'ogical research should be commenced 
without delay, The States of Jersey have 
accepted the offer of the society to make a 
special appeal to Jerseymen and to all who 
take an interest in the castle for funds to 
meet the cost of the work. The States’ 
Committee will receive from the society such 
funds as may be forthcoming, and the society 
will be consulted as to the manner in which 
the money subscribed should be applied. It 
is impossible to put forward any fixed plan. 
The work can only be determined as the 
examination of the structure proceeds, but 
no attempt at a restoration is intended, The 
work will be limited to preserving the fabric 





as it is to-day, to removing the débris ac- 
cumulated during past ages, and possibly 
some excrescences in the form of the quite 
modern buildings and walls, the architecture 
of which is out of keeping with that of a 
medieval fortress. With these objects in 
view, the Société Jersiaise appeals to the 
patriotic sentiments and generosity of Jersey- 
men and to all who know Mont Orgueil 
Castle to assist the society so that the work 
may be begun. Contributions may be sent 
to the hon, treasurer of the society, Mr, 
F. J. Bois, 16, Royal Square, St. Helier, or 
to the hon, secretary, Mr. Ed. Toulmin 
Nicolle, 21, Hill Street, St. Helier.” 


¢ ¢ & 

The Bishop’s Stortford Urban District 
Council has obtained the sanction of the 
Local Government Board to a loan for the 
purchase of the site and ruins of Waytemore 
Castle, a fort which was built by the East 
Saxons to defend Mercia, and which later 
became the property of the Bishops of 
London, until it was demolished by King 
John. ‘The property covers eight acres, and 
will be laid out for the use of the public. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
A twelfth-century sarcophagus, containing a 
skeleton and a silver candlestick, is reported 
to have been discovered during renovations 
to Stanground Church, Peterborough. 


+ ¢ 
The fate of Crosby Hall is still undecided. 
Although a sum of over £50,000 has been 
given or promised, several thousands are yet 
required to induce the directors of the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China to stay their hands in demolishing the 
ancient hall. At the time of writing no 
definite result has been arrived at. The 
Preservation Committee have issued an illus- 
trated booklet, in which the history of Crosby 
Hall is traced from 1470 to 1907, and full 
details are given of the manner in which the 
ultimate sum of 4 120,000, which is required, 
will be expended. Reference is made to the 
threatened destruction of the hall in 1832, 
and it is pointed out that, while a sympathetic 
public then subscribed the funds to save the 
building, they did not, unfortunately, take 
the precaution to secure the land on which 
it stands—hence the present trouble. 
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We are very glad to hear that Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll, of Godalming, whose gardening books 
are well known, has presented her collection 
illustrating old cottage life in Surrey and 
Sussex—furniture, ironwork, and articles of 
domestic use—to the Surrey Archzological 
Society. For nearly thirty years it has been 
Miss Jekyll’s hobby to get together articles 
of every kind relating to domestic rural life 
in Surrey and Sussex, and of its kind her 
collection is probably without a rival. Nothing 
could be more appropriate than the exhibi- 
tion of these quaint and interesting articles, 
many of which were figured in Miss Jekyll’s 
charming volume on O/d West Surrey, in 
the Surrey Society’s Museum in the old- 
fashioned house at the Castle Arch, Guild- 
ford. 


Volunteer workers have been collecting and 
recording for the East Herts Archzological 
Society all the memorials which have been 
deciphered in the churches and churchyards, 
chapels and burial-grounds, in the Hundred 
of Edwinstree, county of Hertford. The 
record is now complete for the parishes of 
Albury, Anstey, Aspenden, Barkway, Barley, 
Buckland, Buntingford, Much MHadham, 
Little Hadham, Great Hormead, Little Hor- 
mead, Layston, Meesden, Brent Pelham, 
Furneaux Pelham, Stocking Pelham, Throck- 
ing, and Wyddial. They have been care- 
fully transcribed and bound in a volume, 
with index added, which may be freely con- 
sulted in the Honorary Secretary’s library, 
Ivy Lodge, Bishop’s Stortford, or inquiries 
will be answered if a stamped and addressed 
envelope is enclosed. Considerable progress 
has been made with the recording of the 
inscriptions in the Hundreds of Braughing, 
Hitchin, and Odsey, while a beginning has 
been made with the Hundreds of Broad- 
water and Hertford. The lists, which give 
much additional information to that con- 
tained in the parish registers, will be of great 
value to the historian and genealogist both 
present and future. 


Several prehistoric burials have been dis- 
covered at the colliery village of Fatfield, a 
few miles west of Sunderland, on the banks 
of the Wear. The first two graves opened 
were destroyed and the skeletons scattered 


by the workmen before the nature of the find 
was realized. The third interment was found 
on November 8, just below the turf, and the 
top was a flat stone slab, about 3} feet long 
by 24 feet wide. On this being lifted the 
grave was found, lined with small slabs 
of stone. Inside was a skeleton, complete 
except for the comparatively soft ribs and 
upper arm bones. ‘The body was about 
5 feet 5 inches in length. The knees were 
drawn up to the chin. The skull was quite 
intact, being of the rounded order, and quite 
distinct from the elongated variety of the 
earlier races. It was full of sand. Though 
careful search was made, no trace could be 
found of any urn or vase, or of arrow-heads, 
either of stone or bronze—nor were the usual 
indications which are often to be seen on the 
sand denoting the existence of these things 
to be traced. 


% 

A curious discovery of old gold, silver, and 
copper coins (says the Atheneum of Novem- 
ber 2) has been made at Colachel, in South 
Travancore. Owing to sea erosion, these 
have been unearthed in large quantities, and 
it is said that their inscriptions and origin 
are unknown. 


a ae Saar 
A series of models of Old London is being 
prepared by Mr. J. B. Thorpe, a London 
architect, for display at the forthcoming 
Franco-English Exhibition. The series will 
include Old London Bridge, Old St. Paul’s, 
the entrance to the Fleet River, Westminster 
Hall, and Parliament House. Of these the 
first-named has already been completed, to 
a scale of one-hundredth full size, the view 
being from the east side of the bridge at 
a point between the present bridge and the 
Tower. ‘The model,” says the Surveyor, 
‘is a real marvel of accuracy to the most 
trifling details, and Mr. Thorpe has caught 
the very spirit of medievalism in his sur- 
prising reconstruction of the old bridge.” 


Nature of October 24 contained a long 
account of the third ‘“‘ Congrés Préhistorique 
de France,” which was held at Autun (Saéne 
et Loire) from August 12 to 18, and attracted 
some 350 adherents, about 50 more than did 
the Congress held at Vannes in 1906. Ex- 
cursions and lantern lectures were prominent 
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features of the proceedings. ‘‘ It should be 
recorded,” says (ature, “that, concerning 
the megaliths, it seems to be generally ad- 
mitted in France that the monuments were 
unquestionably oriented for a set purpose. 
Dr. Baudouin, who, following Gaillard (of 
Plouharnel) and many others, scientifically 
defends this theory in France, stated that 
the orientation varies from N.E. to S.S.E. in 
Brittany and Vendée, and clearly refers to 
the rising sun if one takes into account the 
latitude of the place and, an important factor, 
the momentous seasons. 

‘* The variation of the orientations indicates 
that in erecting these monuments all the 
seasons were considered, although the align- 
ments to the winter sun predominate, as in 
Brittany, where the most frequent direction 
is $.S.E. This is in good accordance with 
the results of the work recently prosecuted in 
England concerning this important problem. 
The author also insisted upon the relations 
between menhirs and dolmens, and showed 
by an example, @ propos and indisputable, 
that the menhirs were really indicators of 
megalithic sepultures, or of the limits of the 
necropolis of this epoch. By using two certain 
holed stones as indicators, he was enabled to 
discover an allée couverte which was buried 
under the soil, and had until then remained 
undiscovered. This ‘ find,’ made with re- 
markable scientific precision, was received 
by numerous foreign congressists as a striking 
example of the value of a theory which many 
of them still ignore.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Mr. Morfitt, of the East Coast Museum at 
Atwick, near Hornsea (says the Yorkshire 
Daily Post of November 14), has just added 
to his collection a fine specimen of the 
mammoth tusk, which is in a splendid state 
of preservation, free from all shelling, and 
weighs over 70 pounds. The tusk is 46 inches 
in length, having a circumference at the root 
of 21 inches, in the centre 19 inches, and at 
the extreme point 16 inches. The tusk is 
not quite perfect in length, as its size at the 
point indicates. The tusk, which was re- 
covered from the boulder clay in the vicinity 
of Hornsea, points to an age presumably 
anterior to the Ice Age, and is one of the 
most massive and perfect tusks ever found 
on the East Coast of Yorkshire. 


Parts of another mammoth have been found 
in an excellent state of preservation by 
miners excavating near Starunia, in Austria. 
So far (says the Lemberg correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette) the portions dug out 
include two teeth, some 6 feet in length, but 
in five or six pieces ; jaw bones; parts of the 
vertebral column ; and three or four yards of 
hide, upon which the hair is still fresh, joints, 
and other bones, and one foot of the animal. 
The remarkable state of preservation in 
which the skeleton was found is attributed 
to the fact that the soil in the district is 
permeated with mineral oils, earth wax, and 
natural gases. 


The Rome correspondent of the Zimes, 
writing under date November 10, says: “The 
excavations at Herculaneum are about to be 
actively begun. Signor Rava, Minister of 
Public Instruction, upon whom the excava- 
tions depend, has prepared a Bill on the 
subject, to be presented at the forthcoming 
reopening of Parliament, the chief provisions 
of which will be—first, the appropriation of 
£20,000 to begin the expropriation of the 
land and buildings at the town of Resina, 
which stands over Herculaneum ; secondly, 
the appropriation of £600 yearly for the 
work on the excavations, which does not 
include the salaries of the officials engaged 
in it. 

*‘ Meanwhile, a special commission, presided 
over by Professor De Petra, of the University 
of Naples, has undertaken the preliminary 
studies with the view of beginning the work 
as soon as possible, and has already sent 
several reports to Signor Rava, with important 
projects and estimates.” 


Among recent newspaper articles on anti- 
quarian topics we note “ Antiquities at 
Brindle” in the Bol/ton_Journal, November 9 ; 
** Account of the French Descent on the Isle 
of Wight, July, 1545, under Claude D’Anne- 
bault,” by Mr. P. G. Stone, F.S.A., in the 
Isle of Wight County Press, November 2; 
“ Medizeval Ruins at Cardiff,” illustrated, in 
the Western Mail, November 5; and “The 
Royal Scottish Museum and Egyptology” in 
the Scofsman, October 29. 
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Kusejt °“Amta.* 


By H. BRENTANO; TRANSLATED BY 
MARY GURNEY. 


—— 


ESemiN art monument of the Eastern 
iat Middle Ages, especially valuable 
fam as being unique of its kind, was 

; discovered a few years ago, in the 
midst of the deserts of Arabia, by an Austrian 
savant, and is now made known to the world 
in an artistic publication issued by the 
Imperial Academy of Arts in Vienna. The 
representations given are the well-preserved 
ruins of a Kalif’s castle. As shown by its 
structure and by its interior decoration, it 
must have served its owner for pleasure and 
bathing, and must have been adorned with 
a magnificence of which no trace can now 
be found in other desert castles. 

The early Kalifs, who often spent their 
youth with Bedouin allied Princes, yet took 
delight in returning at intervals to the 
desert, and in passing a few months of the 
year with their Court and guests in the mag- 
nificent castles which had gradually replaced 
the earlier movable tents of the nomad 
chiefs. When, however, the Abbasides, who 
were unfriendly to the Bedouins, seized the 
Kalifate in the year 750, and selected 
the distant Bagdad as their residence, the 
pleasure-castles were left untenanted, and 
also suffered from the prolonged strife, carried 
on with extreme bitterness and ferocity, be- 
tween the remaining Bedouins and the 
followers of the Abbasides. The buildings 
thus fell into oblivion and ruin ; what remains 
were left after the destructive rage of the 
enemy, gradually fell a prey to the withering 
hand of Time, and the sites of former scenes 
of gay life, with expenditure of extravagant 
riches in art and beauty, and gaiety of every 
kind, are now only distinguishable from the 
surrounding desert by long silent heaps of 
ruins. One castle only has been preserved 
(as by a miracle) to bear witness to posterity 
of vanished glories — Kusejr ’Amra— its 
name having been recently handed from 
mouth to mouth in artistic and literary 
circles. 

Professor Dr. Alois Musil, during his first 





* Deutsche Rundschau, June, 1907. 


journey through Moab in the year 1896, 
heard the name of ’Amra from a Bedouin 
Prince, and was told that the castle was 
inhabited by a ghost who forbad the entrance 
of any mortal. The savant had made many 
friends amongst the Bedouins by proclaiming 
himself a physician of the name of Musa (or 
Moses), and by conforming to their manners 
and customs, yet he could persuade no one to 
accompany him to the haunted castle. The 
only course left for him was to return to 
Jerusalem, and there to examine the reports 
of all previous travellers, in order to seek for 
any mention of the mysterious‘building. In 
two books of travels of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century he found mention of 
“ Kassramara,” but neither of the travellers 
had seen the place with their own eyes. 
There was no mention of the castle in the 
Arabic writings of the Universal Library of 
Beirut. 

Dr. Musil was a second time in the land 
of Moab in the year 1897, and he then suc- 
ceeded in persuading a Bedouin to under- 
take the journey to ’Amra; but when all 
preparations were complete the guide dis- 
appeared ; his tribe were involved in a war 
with the Beni Sahr, who were encamped 
around ’Amra, and it was therefore impos- 
sible for him to cross the district. The bold 
traveller, apparently undaunted by mishaps, 
then sent a messenger to the captain of the 
Beni Sahr, with whom he had been on 
friendly terms in the early part of the year. 
The messenger brought back the reply that 
Kusejr ’Amra was inaccessible now on 
account of the war, but that if Musa could 
wait a few weeks, probably he could be 
guided to it. Dr. Musil was unable that 
summer to wait longer, and was forced to 
abandon the fulfilment of his wish, although 
with a heavy heart. 

In the year 1898 the indefatigable savant 
was enabled to undertake a third journey of 
discovery by the aid of a subvention from 
the Austrian Imperial Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and started with the hope of being 
the first European to cross the threshold of 
the Kalif’s castle. On his way Dr. Musil 
encountered dangers and difficulties, of which 
he gives a vivid account. After various 
annoyances from the Turkish authorities 
(who mistook the Austrian savant for an 
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emissary), he succeeded in escaping from his 
escort of ‘soldiers, and in joining his friends 
from the tribe of Beni Sahr. He sufficiently 
assumed the attire and appearance of a 
Bedouin, and thus commenced his journey 
through the desert, accompanied by a few 
faithful followers. Added to the sufferings 
endured from almost insupportable heat and 
frequent parching thirst, there was constant 
danger of an encounter, either with hostile 
tribes or with bold desert robbers. When- 
ever horsemen were seen at a distance it was 
always doubtful whether they were friend or 
foe. The course adopted was to remain un- 
observed as long as possible, to avoid every 
sound (even the lowest tones being audible 
in the majestic silent desert), and to seek 
cover under stones or hillocks, for which 
purpose whitey-grey clothing, correspond- 
ing with the tone of the desert sand, proved 
invaluable. The travellers could breathe 
again when the strange riders disappeared 
on the horizon, or declared themselves as 
belonging to a friendly tribe. Then greetings 
were exchanged, the position of ‘affairs in the 
neighbourhood was discussed, and there were 
mutual gifts of water, or of camels’ milk (a 
favourite and wholesome Bedouin beverage). 
The chief desert food consisted of dates, 
rice, a kind of bread of barley or wheat, 
kneaded with water, and baked on hot 
ashes ; and of dried grasshoppers, dressed 
with camels’ butter, and considered very 
palatable by Musil. The flesh of sheep is 
only cooked for high festivals. Coffee also 
is always carried by the Arab, but is only 
prepared for honoured guests, small cups 
being given at the same time to the dwellers 
in neighbouring tents who are attracted by 
the scent. The most trying part for a Euro- 
pean is the want of cleanliness amongst the 
Bedouins ; the dearth of water caused by 
the climate affecting the condition of the 
body, of the clothing, and of cooking utensils. 
Yet habit, hunger and thirst, and, above all, 
a strong will, lead the traveller to overcome 
his aversion, and to acquiesce in the in- 
evitable. 

The Bedouin sings much and willingly. 
He has original songs for every event of life ; 
the author and the composer being usually 
unknown. With a song he starts for battle, 
celebrates his victory, or laments his over- 
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throw, gives drink to his camels, or feeds his 
steed. The maiden greets her lover witha 
song, and the bride meets the. bridegroom 
accompanied by the hymns of her com- 
panions ; the survivors sing the death lament 
over a lost friend, placing the mortal remains 
in the earth, and rolling heavy stones over 
the grave in order to protect the body from 
hyenas. Only then can the soul (having 
escaped through the nostrils at the moment 
of death, and fluttered round the corpse like 
an insect) seek its “place of rest,” which 
exists somewhere under the earth. 

After several days’ journey through the 
desert (during which Dr. Musil enjoyed the 
unlimited hospitality of the Bedouins, viewed 
many ruins east of Moab, occupied himself 
with ethnological studies and drawings, and 
accompanied the Sahari upon an expedition 
against a hostile tribe), he was at last led by 
his Arabic friends to the long-desired goal. 
On June 8, 1898, he stood before the Kusejr 
’Amra, and with beating heart he trod the 
spot on which no European had stood. To 
his great astonishment, immediately on his 
entrance he saw on the walls of the chief 
room of the castle artistic wall-paintings, 
arabesques, and inscriptions. He reports, 
‘* My first glance justified my expectations.” 
Yet he had scarcely recovered from his first 
surprise, and taken his photographic apparatus 
in his hand to gain impressions of the separate 
pictures, when his companion, who was keep- 
ing guard outside, terrified him by the cry, 
‘Enemies in sight, Musa!” The fugitives 
mounted their steeds in utmost haste, and, 
though hotly pursued by the Bedouin enemy, 
succeeded in reaching their camp in safety. 
Thus Musil had scanty advantage from the 
fulfilment of his wish of many years, especially 
as he was seized during the summer with such 
a violent attack of exhaustion that he was 
forced to return home, and to abandon any 
further attempt to reach "Amra. But his 
hurried glance had strengthened his convic- 
tion “that a thorough and systematic descrip- 
tion of the building and its art treasures 
would furnish a valuable contribution to 
research”; and this conviction was shared by 
his fellow-workers, to whom Dr. Musil re- 
ported the result of his investigation. On 
every account he arranged another journey 
to ’Amra, which he undertook in the summer 
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of 1900. A few Sahari (whose faithfulness 
he had already frequently tested) led him to 
the ruins, in spite of their hourly increasing 
dread of ghosts; but no persuasion would 
induce them to enter, and they begged Musa 
to finish his work as quickly as possible. 

It was on July 10, 1900, that the savant 
stood for a second time before the building, 
which for two years had constantly hovered 
before him; its existence being scarcely 
credited in Europe until direct evidence 
could be furnished. He found that the 
spot was over 100 kilometres east of the 
north end of the Dead Sea, about 70 kilo- 
metres from the nearest village, and 27 kilo- 
metres from the nearest well. The red 
limestone walls rose abruptly before him, 
devoid of any architectural decoration ; the 
central room had an arched vault with three 
divisions ; whilst the roofing of one of the 
other well-preserved rooms was a cupola; a 
second had cross, and a third had band 
vaulting. The whole precincts consisted of 
three parts: the castle itself; a deep well, now 
in ruins, and from all appearances formerly 
used to supply a neighbouring reservoir by 
means of machinery worked by horse-power ; 
and a large court, partly enclosed by a wall. 
On the northern side a broad door led to the 
three-storied, almost square, principal room ; 
it must have been built after the other rooms, 
which, from their construction and the re- 
mains of channels and basins, were evidently 
bath-rooms. It looked to the south with 
two apse-like bows, between which was a 
niche. The painting of the wall of the 
niche showed a monarch on a litter ; over 
his head was a baldachin resting on pillars ; 
the feet were supported by a footstool. Above 
was an Arabic inscription hardly legible. 
The other frescoes in this hall, and in the 
neighbouring rooms, represent allegorical 
groups. There are also hunting and bathing 
scenes, animal and fruit subjects, all chiefly 
visible through their fine colouring, which 
cannot be quite obliterated by dust, rents, 
and various superinscriptions. Those parts 
of the walls not painted, and the floor (now 
covered with dirt and ashes) were adorned 
with blocks of marble, of which but few 
traces remain; probably most had been 
stolen by desert robbers and gipsies (who 
did not dread the haunted castle) and sold 


in Damascus. The few window-openings 
are at a high level, and let in a scanty supply 
of the sun’s rays. 

The fear of an enemy’s attack or of any 
other disturbance led Dr. Musil to rapid 
action ; after gaining a general idea of the 
situation of the castle, he proceeded to photo- 
graph the details of internal decoration, and 
to make a plan of Kusejr ’Amra. His com- 
panions allowed him three days, and at first 
only showed their impatience by inquiries 
whether he intended to remain long: But on 
the evening of July 13 they were thrown into 
the wildest excitement by the ghost stories 
of some passing shepherds, and pressed for 
such immediate withdrawal that the traveller 
was forced to obey them. 

Dr. Musil returned home, reported his 
journey to the Imperial Academy, and pro- 
posed a commission for the consideration of 
the plans and photographs he had brought. 
The Professor of the History of Arts, Alois 
Riezt (who is since dead), judged from the 
photographs of the wall-paintings that the 
frescoes with figure subjects were of the 
fourth, or at latest the fifth, century A.D., 
and thought that they gave a general outline 
of the post-Constantine development of 
painting, in the remotest east of the Roman 
Empire. He pleaded for a careful repro- 
duction of the pictures by a competent 
artist. The Viennese Orient painter, Mielich, 
was selected for the work, and accompanied 
Dr. Musil on his next journey to Kusejr 
’Amra in April, 1901. Mielich (introduced 
to the Arabs as ‘‘ Hanna”) undertook the 
desert pilgrimage with the same zest, and the 
same endurance and ability, as had been 
repeatedly shown by Dr. Musil, and, as 
before, the Sahari accompanied their friend 
** Musa” and his companions to ’Amra with 
faithful devotion, although they could not 
comprehend what attraction could again lead 
the Europeans to this haunted spot. The 
goal was reached on May 26, 1901 (Whit 
Sunday). Dr. Musil relates how Mielich 
was the first to spring from his steed, and, 
without looking round, to hasten into the 
interior of the castle; how his features 
brightened at the sight of the paintings, his 
eyes beamed with joy, and he exclaimed, 
“* Magnificent—truly magnificent!” With 
what satisfaction must the discoverer of 




















these glories have welcomed the joyful sur- 
prise of his expert companion ! 

Tumult and cries from the camp aroused 
the travellers from their almost devotional 
admiration. A few strange riders, who had 
already been observed on the way, had fallen 
on the reposing Bedouins, and had robbed 
them of their camels. At the risk of his life 
Dr. Musil dragged one of the animals from 
the assailants; the rest were brought back 
a few hours later, found resting around 
the nearest well by a friendly tribe. After 
this event the Sahari (like the European 
travellers) resolved to live within the castle, 
and gave all the assistance they could in the 
work. Whilst Mielich was engaged in his 
endeavour to clean the pictures, Musil 
erected the necessary scaffolding with the 
help of some of the Bedouins. Then 
followed painting, photography, the drawing 
of plans, and the removal of some parts of 
the paintings, to be taken as original speci- 
mens to Vienna. All the work was rendered 
far more difficult by the insufficiency of 
appliances, the want of every comfort, and 
not least by the oppressive heat, sometimes 
exceeding 122° F. And yet there must be 
no rest from work during the day on account 
of doubt how long it could be continued. 
At any hour the approach of an enemy’s 
troop or a sudden attack of the fear of ghosts 
might lead the Arab companions to demand 
immediate retreat. In reply to the question 
of the Sahari how long the stay would con- 
tinue, Dr. Musil replied sternly: ‘‘I have 
come here to work. As long as my work is 
not finished, I cannot turn back. That is 
the will of Allah. Even should I die I must 
remain here, and Hanna will do the same.” 
The faithful coloured companions replied: 
‘*O Musa, thou art our brother. We will all 
remain. Allah will provide.” Yet they 
continued to urge haste, and gladly lent their 
hands for every service in furthering the 
work. 

The mode of life led in ’Amra was natur- 
ally of the simplest ; before 5 a.m. all rose 
from their carpets. Their breakfast consisted 
of black coffee, or of very sweet tea, con- 
sidered by Musil as a good corrective of 
thirst ; then every one went to his work. The 
heat took away all appetite during the day, 
and the busy workers delayed until the 
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darkening evening, which compelled rest, 
before partaking of their scanty supper, 
generally consisting of rice with dripping, 
dropping grape honey, or apricot pap, and of 
bread baked on the ashes. The washing of 
hands and faces could be thought of as little 
as the washing of cooking and eating utensils ; 
the painter requiring for his work the greater 
part of the water, fetched in the night by one 
of the Bedouins from a remote well. The 
fatigue and discomfort of the days, the ex- 
citing watch in the nights, the heat, and 
insufficient food, had at length reduced every 
member of the little party to a condition of 
mental and physical exhaustion, which could 
only be resisted by the strongest effort of 
will. Thus every one breathed freely when 
Mielich announced on June 1 that he had 
finished his work, so far as it could be 
brought to any conclusion. Dr. Musil felt 
sorrow in parting from the spot, which had 
become so dear to him, after three perilous 
efforts to reach it, and wandered mournfully 
through the rooms where the treasures had 
been discovered. 

The departure from Kusejr ’Amra took 
place on June 9. The copies, plans, and 
descriptions (including all the results of 
investigation in ’Amra) had, for safety’s sake, 
been sent on beforehand to Madaba by a 
trusty messenger, in order that copies 
and photographs might be made there, and 
meanwhile the travellers visited the other 
ruins discovered by Musil, in order to take 
further plans and photographs. From Jeru- 
salem, whither the faithful Sahari conducted 
them, and separated after affectionate leave- 
takings, the travellers made yet another 
détour to the south, which ended in the ill- 
ness of both. They could only undertake 
the return journey after a detention of some 
days in the Austrian Hospital in Jerusalem, 
whilst suffering violent attacks of fever. 

A member of the Commission appointed 
by the Imperial Academy of Arts and 
Sciences anew examined the results of the 
expedition, and declared them of such 
value that he advised the publication now 
before us. 

Whilst there has been agreement as to the 
purpose of “ Kusejr ’Amra,”” opinions have 
differed as to its date. Professor Riezt’s 
view that the wall-painting dates from the 
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fourth or fifth century has been already men- 
tioned. Dr. Musil thinks it not impossible 
that the Ommaijade Al-Walid II. (who was 
dethroned by his opponent in 744) resided 
for a time in ’Amra, which would agree with 
Riehl’s opinion as to the erection of the 
building. Hofrath Karabacek, on the other 
hand, writes a long treatise on the style of 
work and on the date of the building, and 
draws the conclusion, from various details of 


the paintings and inscriptions, that Kusejr. 


’Amra was built and decorated by Greek 
artists in the second part of the ninth cen- 
tury, and at the command of Prince (later 
Kalif) Ahmed-el-Mustain, and believes the 
painting on the niche wall to be his portrait. 
He says: “ Kusejr ’Amra belongs to the 
brilliant period of those. Abbasides’ castle 
buildings which, especially from the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, arose from the 
earth with fairy-like rapidity, and hedged 
in the North Arabian coast territory. El- 
Mutawakkil, the uncle and contemporary of 
Ahmed, built no less than twenty-five of such 
castles, adorned with fabulous luxury.” 


P< 


Some Motes on Mewark jPriorp, 
Sutrep.* 


By T. HuGu Bryant. 
———>— 


ITHIN the bounds of the somewhat 
remote parish of Send, on the River 
Wey, and about two miles north-east 
from Woking, stand the remains of 

the once rich and famous Priory of Newark. 

This House was founded at a place called 
Aldbury by one of the Bishops of Winchester, 
for Canons of the Augustinian Order, and 
dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin. Subse- 
quently, during the reign of Richard I., it 
was enlarged, and the Priory Church built, or 
rebuilt, and re-dedicated to St. Mary the 

Virgin and St. Thomas the Martyr of Canter- 

bury, by one Ruald de Calva and Beatrix de 





* The illustrations of the Priory are from photo- 
graphs kindly taken for this article by Mr. W. M. 
Ward, of Walton-on-Thames, 


Sandes (Send), his wife, on the same spot, 
which was afterwards denominated De Novo 
Loco juxta Guildford, New Stead, New Place, 
and Newark. They gave the land called 
Hamma de Pappesworth, with all its appur- 
tenances of woods, wastes, mills, fisheries, 
etc., to build the church, and endowed it 
with other lands, part of the Manor of Send, 
with the church of Sandes, or Send, the 
chapel of Ripeli (Ripley), and other bene- 
fices ; and, after the death of her husband, 
Beatrix released to the Canons the Hamma 
of Pappesworth, which was then in her sole 
power, and Robert de Tregoz, Lord of Sandes, 
confirmed the gift. 

About 1204 Godfrey de Lucy, Bishop of 
Winchester, gave to the Prior of Aldebiri, in 
Sandes, all his lands called Redecumbe in 
his Manor of Mienes, which used to pay 
100s. rent, with all the wood, lea, pasture, 
etc. ; and this gift was confirmed by John de 
Pontissara, his successor, in'1285. In the 
Register of Winchester this House is said to 
be ‘de fundatione Episcopi Wintoniensis.” 
(Many authorities state that the Priory was 
originally founded by Ruald de Calva and 
his wife, but they only erected the Priory 
Church, and, at the same time, probably 
enlarged the other buildings.) 

In 1279 Robert, the Prior, made good his 
claim to free warren over his Manor of 
Newark; to a weekly market at Ripley, 
which was then valueless, as no one attended 
it; a fair on the eve and day of St. Mary 
Magdalen, granted in 1220; the assize of 
bread and ale, and view of frank-pledge at 
Pattenham ; and court, and view of frank- 
pledge at Ripley. John Peckham, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, stayed at the Priory 
about 1281 and 1283, for several letters 
from him are dated at Newark (Reg. 
Epistolarum J. Peckham, Rolls Ser.). 

Among the numerous benefactors to this 
House were Andrew Bukerel, who gave the 
Manor of West Bedfont and an estate at 
Stanwell, Middlesex ; Thomas de Hertmere 
presented the Manor of Hertmere in Godal- 
ming, with his rents at Ashurst and under 
Guild down, free of all secular services, saving 
only to William de Windsor and his heirs 
the customary service belonging to one 
knight’s fee and castleguard at Windsor ; and 
Ralph de Treyere and Alice, his wife, who 
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gave lands, etc., in Burnham and Kirkeshye. 
The Taxation Roll of 1291 shows that the 
temporalities of this Priory were very consider- 
able. They held tenements in ten London 
parishes, producing £5 16s. 3d. per annum; 
elsewhere in that diocese £7 4s. 13d. ; in 
Rochester Diocese £1 6s, ; and in Winchester 
427 tos. 34d. 

Rauld Maubanke held one knight’s fee in 
Sende of Robert de Lodeham as mesne 
lord, and at his death left his estates to his 
three daughters, who married John le Blunde, 
John le Deudeswell, and Thomas de Sende. 


jury returned that the grant might be made. 
A few years afterwards, Thomas and Alicia 
de Sende appear to have been dispossessed 
of part of their estates, for, in 1300, Symon 
Pypard and Dionisia, his wife, recovered 
seisin of a messuage and 12d. rent, with 
appurtenances, in Sende and Rippele, against 
Thomas and Alicia de Sende, Walter (Prior 
of Newark), Walter le Bel, and Richard le 
Wariner ; and the said Symon and Dionisia 
recovered seisin of two other messuages, with 
appurtenances, in Sende, against de Sende 
and his wife. 


REMAINS OF NEWARK PRIORY, SURREY: NORTH-WEST VIEW. 


Alice, wife of the latter, with her husband, 
granted her share of the property, containing 
one messuage, one carucate of land, a water 
mill, 20 acres of meadow, 20 of wood, and 
30s. rent here, to the Prior and Convent of 
Newark. In 1291 an inquisition was insti- 
tuted whether it would be to the prejudice 
of the King, as lord paramount of the fee of 
Tregoz, to grant the homage and service of 
Ludeham, and the homage of the heirs of 
Maubanke, the tenant of Ludeham, as mesne 
lord ; and if Thomas de Sende and his wife, 
the usufructuary tenants, should grant their 
interest in the estate-to the Priory; and the 


The superiority of the Manor of Send 
became vested in the de la Warres, but a 
share was held by the fraternity of Newark, 
for in 1359, on an inquisition relative to the 
grant of lands to them from John Messager, 
it was stated that the Prior and Roger de la 
Warre were mesne lords of the manor be- 
tween the King and Messager. This Mes- 
sager was Vicar of Send, and had 1644 acres 
of land and 32 acres of wood, etc., in Send 
and Windlesham in trust for the Prior and 
Convent of Newark, after the death of 
Margery, wife of William de Weston, who 
had held the property of the Prior at the 
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annual rent of 28s. 1od., a pound of cumin 
seed, value 3d., and suit of court to the 
manor of Send (Pat. 32 Ed. III., m. 83). 

In 1262 the Prior held the impropriations 
of the following churches : Woking, with the 
chapels of Horshull, Pyreford, and Pyrifrith ; 
Leigh ; Sandes ; St. Martha ; Wanda (Wan- 
borough) ; Shipton ; Weybridge and Windle- 
sham cum Capella sc. Bagshot; and they 
afterwards held the church of Ewell. In 
1382 they obtained the tithes of Sutton in 
Woking, by the name of “ the portion of the 
monks of Stoke”; and in 1480 the Canons 


Wykeham, and of Laurencia, whilst living, 
and for the soul of Peter atte Wode, and the 
souls of the above named, when dead ; and 
the Canon was to receive 7d. each week for 
officiating (Winton. Epis. Reg. Wykeham iii., 
ff. 191-193). 

On January 19, 1387, Bishop Wykeham 
appointed a commission for the visitation of 
Newark Priory, and on February 7 a mandate 
was issued for the citation of various persons 
to answer charges arising out of this visitation. 
The result seems to have been the cession of 
Alexander Culmeston, the Prior, on the 
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were discharged from the payment of all 
tenths on these benefices (Rot. Pat. 19 
Ed. IV., m. 8). 

During the rule of Alexander Culmeston an 
elaborately appointed chantry was founded 
in Newark Priory. In 1382 John Newdigate 
and Laurencia, widow of Peter atte Wode, 
assigned £6 4s. rents of the Prior and Con- 
vent of Stoke, which rents the Priory of Stoke 
were accustomed to receive of Newark, for 
finding a chantry of one Canon in priest’s 
orders in the conventual church of Newark, 
for the good estate of the King and Bishop 


ground of infirmity, and the acceptance of 
his resignation by Robert, Prior of Merton, 
under commission of the Bishop, on Octo- 
ber 25, 1387 ; and John Chesterton, Canon 
of Newark, was removed from the Priory by 
the Bishop’s orders, on account of various 
scandalous excesses, and placed in custody 
within the Priory of Merton. 

Henry V. granted an annuity of 20 marks 
to Thomas Pyrie, the Prior, which was 
confirmed by Henry VI. in 1423; at the 
same time Henry V. sanctioned the transfer 
of the Manor of West Bedfont and certain 
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lands in Middlesex from the Priory of 
Newark to the Abbey of Chertsey. 

In 1501 Dr. Hede, as Commissary for the 
Prior of Canterbury, visited Newark during 
the vacancy of the Sees of both Canterbury 
and Winchester. At this time Laurence 
Harryson, the Prior, was-absent on a pil- 
grimage to St. James of Compostello, and 
William Baxter, sub-Prior, testified to the 
good and spiritual condition of the House, 
byt could not answer as to its temporal 
estates, as the Prior did not render the 
accounts of the Priory; but one John 
Johnson said that the annual rents of assize 
amounted to 300 marks, and that the House 
was not in debt (Cantab. Sede Vacante Reg.). 

The following have been Priors of Newark : 
circa 1189 John; circa 1258 Richard; 1259 
Thomas ; 1272 Robert ; Geoffrey de London 
resigned in 1280; 1280 Walter de Chap- 
mannesford ; 1312 Roger de Eynham or 


Enham, appointed by the Bishop of Win- . 


chester—resigned in 1344; 1344 John de 
Barton or Burton, appointed by Bishop 
Adam de Orleton, the Canons, in full 
chapter, having resigned to him their right of 
election for this turn ; c/vca 1360 Alexander 
Culmeston ; he resigned on account of old 
age ; 1387 Thomas Pyrie; cérca 1400 Robert 
Alderley ; circa 1415 Thomas; 1432 Ralph ; 
circa 1447 William Whalley, died 1462 ; 
1462 Richard Brigge ; he resigned on being 
appointed Prior of St. Mary Overy, South- 
wark ; 1486 Laurence Harryson ; he resigned 
on account of old age ; 1514 John Haskenne 
alias Johnson ; 1534 John Grave, formerly 
Vicar of Send; died Prior in 1536; 1538 
Richard Lyppescombe, the last Prior; he 
resigned the site and possessions to the King 
in 1541. 

At the Dissolution the Prior was granted 
a pension of £40 per annum; William 
Thatcher, a Canon, £6; and Thomas 
Snellinge, John Marten, Michael White, 
Richard Wood, John Rose, Thomas Garland, 
and another Canon, £5 6s. 8d. each. The 
gross annual revenues of the Priory were 
estimated at £294 18s. 44d., and the net at 
#258 11s. 114d. 

After the suppression of religious houses the 
estates here belonging to the Priory of Newark 
devolved on the Crown, and Henry VIII. in 
July, 1544, granted them to Sir Anthony 


Browne, Knight, in the name of the Manor 
of Send and Jury (the latter was a reputed 
manor, called Jury Farm, ‘emp. Queen Anne, 
and had neither courts nor tenants ; the whole 
of the land which might have been copyhold 
was then in demesne), with the rectory 
impropriate and advowson of the vicarage ; 
a farm called the Chapelry of Rippeley; the 
site, farm and hereditaments in the Manor of 
Send, called Send Barnes, late parcel of the 
said monastery, etc., to be held by Sir 
Anthony Browne and his heirs, in soccage, 
paying the Crown a rent of £7 6s. 6d. ; to the 
Curate of Ripley £6 a year stipend; to 
repair the bridges in Send and Ripley, 
48 6s. 8d. annually ; and an annuity for life 
of 40s. to Thomas Rayle, the bailiff. 

Anthony, son of Sir Anthony Browne, was 
raised to the Peerage as Viscount Montacute, 
and his descendants held this manor during 
the reign of Queen Anne, when it was vested, 
by Act of Parliament, in the Hon. Henry 
Arundel and his heirs, in trust, for payment 
of debts. It afterwards passed by purchase 
to the Onslow family, and was similarly 
transferred in 1785 to Lord Lovelace. It 
subsequently returned to the Onslow family, 
and the Earl of Onslow, K.C.M.G., is the 
present Lord of the Manor of Send with 
Ripley, as well as of Dedswell or Deudeswell, 
and Papworth or Paperworth, the two other 
manors in this parish. ‘ 

An inventory of the Priory was taken by 
Dr. Legh on January 15, 1539, when the 
following plate was dispatched to the Master 
of the Jewels in London: “ Fyrste a basyne 
and ewer, iij standinge masers, ij saltes with 
one cover, xxij spones, a knife the hafte of 
the same covered with sylver plate, iij chalices, 
a cross enamelled, ij small beiles, a paxe, 
j censor, a shippe for incense, ij cruettes, 
vj small relicks of cristall covered with silver, 
an other of cristall with copre and gilte, 
iij litle crosses of wode covered with silver 
plait—cccxj ounces.” 

There were also three bells in the steeple 
and a clock. The ornaments of the church, 
other than the above, with the utensils, etc., 
of the House, were sold for £35 13s. 8d. 
The corn, hay, cattle, and implements realized 
£52 3s. 8d. The temporary payments, 
until the pensions were paid, consisted of 
£6 13s. 4d. to the Prior, and 4os. each to 
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the eight Canons. Forty-one servants and 
hinds received £18 6s. 8d. for their quarter's 
wages. 

There are some seals of the Priory remain- 
ing. On one attached to a deed “emp. 
Henry VI. the Virgin Mary is represented 
sitting with the Infant Saviour at her breast, 
and angels glorifying at the sides. The 
middle part is defaced, and also half the 
legend ; it runs: “ + S. Ecclesie: Beate: 
Marie: et: Sci: T ...” On another seal 
is represented the assassination of Thomas 
a Becket; and on a shield is a chevron 
between three escallops, for Richard Brito, 
or le Bret, who was one of the four knights 
by whom the murder was committed, and 
who is said to have cloven off a piece of 





NEWARK PRIORY, SURREY: SOUTH VIEW, SHOWING 
THE GABLE OF THE SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


the Archbishop’s skull (the other knights 
were William de Tracy, Reginald Fitz-Urse, 
and Hugh de Moreville). The arm of a 
priest, nearly severed by the sword of Fitz- 
Urse, who interposed to ward off the stroke 
aimed at 4 Becket, is also shown on the seal, 
and within a niche at the base is a monk 
praying. 

After Waverley, Newark is the most con- 
siderable ruin of all the Surrey religious 
houses. It stands on flat ground, sheltered 
on the north and east by slight elevations, 
and practically surrounded by streams, being 
approached by a footpath from the river- 
bank. Much of the Priory buildings and 
cruciform church were pulled down years 


ago, and the materials used for mending the 
roads, and excepting for the intervention of 
Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the whole would have been 
demolished. 

The major portion of the existing ruins 
consists of the shell of the south transept, of 
which the pointed gable remains. In the 
east wall of this is a mutilated altar, and 
above are fragments of a niche. Portions 
of the side walls of the eastern part of the 
church remain, and other blocks of masonry 
appear at different places. Eastwards of the 
transept, but deprived of the east walls, are 
two chapels, in one of which are parts of a 
piscina. Of the chancel the mutilated north 
and south walls alone remain, and on the 
north wall of the transept are portions of the 
tower arches ; the only remnant of the nave 
is a small piece of the wall. Outside the 
chancel, on the north side, is a fragment of 
another building, which may have been 
detached. No tracery remains, and scarcely 
anything of an ornamental description is left 
in any part. The walls, which have lost 
little of their original height, are about 3 feet 
thick, and mostly composed of rough flints, 
cemented by grout and rubble work, and the 
interior faced with plaster. The whole ruin 
is now enclosed by a wire fence. 

Some excavations were made in the 
interior of the south transept in 1840, when 
fragments of tessellated pavement were found, 
as well as human bones, and an entire 
skeleton, about a foot beneath the surface. 
The tesserze were chiefly small glazed tiles 
exhibiting devices of animals and flowers, 
and on one was an Abbot with pastoral staff. 
Several small bricks, somewhat of wedge-like 
form, inlaid with a Saxon letter or an Arabic 
numeral, were discovered, but the whole was 
disarranged and the inscription lost. Tradi- 
tion says that a subterranean communication 
existed between the Priory and a nunnery at 
Ockham, and a ballad was founded on this 
tale, called “The Monks of the Wey,’’ pub- 
lished in the first volume of Mackay’s Zhames 
and its Tributaries. It describes how the 
monks, in digging a tunnel under the River 
Wey to the nuns of Ockham, were all drowned 
by the water breaking in upon them when on 
the very eve of the completion of their labours. 
This story turns out to be mere scandal, for 
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of recent years the underground passage has 
been discovered, and was apparently nothing 
but a sewer to drain the Priory buildings, 
and the nunnery at Ockham never existed 
at all. 

To the monks of Newark we owe much of 
the fine Early English work in the grand old 
church of St. Mary atSend. They apparently 
had a cell at St. Martha’s, or St. Martyr’s, in 
Chilworth, where a few Canons resided on 
the south side of a hill; and possibly the 
building still existing in a farm-yard close to 
the Priory ruins, which has a vaulted ceiling, 
strengthened by five stone ribs, also two 
arched doorways, and remains of a moat, may 
have been connected in some way with the 
Priory of Newark. 


vet) 


Che Mysterious Guest at 
Stirling Castle. 


By M. E. GRAHAM. 
hina 

Tne N the anonymous History of Stirling 
| Castle, published in 1812, there is 

wy 2 «short paragraph which recalls 
~— Certain half - forgotten memories 
connected with the grey old castle beloved 
by the Stewart Kings. 

“The person who pretended to be 
Richard II. of England, and had been 
entertained under that character several 
years at the Court of James I., dying in 
the castle in 1420, was interred in the 
same church, at the horn of the great altar.” 

The church to which allusion is made is 
that of the Dominicans, which formerly 
stood eastward of the Friars Wynd, and was 
held in great repute in Stirling for over 250 
years. On the south side of the high altar 
were buried the bodies of Duncan, Earl of 
Lennox, and of Murdoch, Duke of Albany, 
and his two sons, who were executed on the 
Gowling Hills in 1425; while on the north 
side of the same altar was the other royal(?) 
tomb to which the entry which we have 
quoted refers. 

Those who are familiar with Tytler’s 
History of Scotland will remember that the 
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historian was much interested in the identity 
of this mysterious guest, or State prisoner, 
who was detained at the Scottish Court for 
nearly nineteen years ; nor was he satisfied 
to accept unchallenged the dictum of 
Buchanan and those who followed him, that 
it was a mere case of imposture. 

In an ancient manuscript entitled Zxtracta 
ex Chronicis Scotia, which is in the Advocates’ 
Library, Tytler found three passages referring 
to the “exile” of King Richard in Scotland, 
his death at Stirling Castle on the Feast of 
St. Lucie the Virgin, and his burial in the 
Church of the Preaching Friars. It was 
further recorded that above the “royal 
image”’ painted on his tomb was a long 
Latin inscription, given in full, which com- 
memorated the misfortunes of “‘ Richard II., 
King of England.” ‘This inscription was 
visible in the days of Boece, as that 
chronicler expressly mentions. 

The accounts of the Chamberlains of the 
Crown in 1408, 1414, 1415, and 1417, 
yielded fresh proofs of the importance 
attached to the proper maintenance of the 
distinguished fugitive. The first entry noted 
the outlay incurred by the Lord Governor 
(the Duke of Albany) ‘for the sums ex- 
pended in the support of Richard, King of 
England, and the messengers of France and 
Wales, at different times coming into the 
country, upon whom he has defrayed much.” 

The last, in 1417, represented that the 
Duke had had the custody of Richard, King 
of England, since the death of Robert III.— 
‘‘ being a period of eleven years—which ex- 
penses the lords auditors of accounts estimate 
at the least to have amounted annually to a 
sum of a hundred marks.” 

Further researches convinced Tytler that 
there was a sufficient body of evidence, 
direct and indirect, to support the theory 
that Richard II. had escaped from Ponte- 
fract, and had found refuge in Scotland, 
probably enfeebled, in mind as well as body, 
by the hardships of his confinement, if not 
by the shock of his deposition. Whether 
the historian was right or not, the story, as 
he unravelled it, might well have aroused 
the interest of an antiquarian Sherlock 
Holmes. 

In the official documents of the time the 
strictest secrecy had been maintained as to 
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the custody of the deposed King, while the 
accounts of his death were most conflicting. 
Walsingham, a contemporary historian, de- 
voted to the House of Lancaster, asserted 
that Richard put an end to his life by volun- 
tary starvation; others maintained that he 
was denied food by Henry’s orders. A 
manuscript in the Royal Library at Paris 
related that be was murdered by Sir Pierce 
Exton and a band of assassins—a story 
which was repeated by sundry chroniclers 
and adopted by Shakespeare. 

Tytler’s authorities for the earlier part of 
his tale are Bower, who was. elected Abbot 
of Inchcolm in 1418, and who was frequently 
employed by the Scottish Government ; Win- 
ton, Abbot of Lochleven, whose chronicle 
was finished between September, 1420, and 
the return of King James from captivity in 
1424; and Creton, the author of Zhe 
Metrical History of the Deposition of 
Richard I/., who addressed a letter to the 
Scottish captive in 1405 (six years after the 
reputed death of Richard), in which he con- 
gratulated him on his escape, and greeted 
him “comme vraye amour requiert A trés 
noble prince et vraye Catholique, Richart 
d’Engleterre.” 

The story they tell is substantially the 
same. It is, that Richard--whose death at 
Pontefract was publicly announced—had 
previously escaped through the connivance of 
“‘two gentleman of rank and reputation, 
Swinburne and Waterton, who felt com- 
passion for him and spread a report of his 
death.” 

Before proceeding further, it is worth 
noting that two knights named Sir Thomas 
Swinburne and Sir Robert Waterton were in 
the confidential employment of Henry IV., 
and Tytler ascertained that in the family of 
Waterton of Walton Hall there existed a 
long-standing tradition that their ancestor, 
Sir Robert Waterton, Master of the Horse to 
Henry IV., had had charge of Richard at 
Pontefract. But to return to our narra- 
tive. 

Some months after Richard’s demise, “a 
poor traveller” appeared in the “ Oute- 
Isles "’ of Scotland, and sought hospitality in 
the castle of Donald, Lord of the Isles. 
There he attracted the notice of Donald’s 
sister-in-law, a lady of Irish birth, who re- 


cognized him as Richard II., whom she had 
formerly seen in Ireland. When questioned 
as to his identity, the stranger denied that he 
was the deposed King, a course of action 
which—as Tytler observes—was most un- 
likely in an impostor, but perfectly natural in 
the case of a fugitive flying for his life and 
uncertain whether the Lord of the Isles was 
in alliance with the new ruler of England, as 
indeed was the case. He was, however, 
treated kindly by Donald, who, presumably, 
could make little of him, as his behaviour 
was wild and distraught., Winton says: 


Quhether he had been king or nane 
There was but few that wyst certaine. 
Of devotioun nane he was, 

And seldom will had to hear Mass ; 
As he bare him, like was he 

Oft half wod or wyld to be. 


He was sent in charge of Lord Montgomery 
to the Court of Robert III., where he was 
received and entertained as an exiled King. 
Here he spent the last nineteen years of his 
life, at first under the care of Sir David 
Fleming of Cumbernauld, and ultimately— 
after Robert’s death—in the charge of the 
Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland during 
the captivity of James I. in England. 

Henry was perfectly aware of the existence 
of the reputed Richard at Stirling, and 
throughout his reign he was constantly called 
upon to suppress insurrections which had 
their origin in the popular belief that his 
predecessor was still alive. It certainly 
seems singular that Henry never made any 
open effort to get ‘“‘the impostor ”’ into his 
power, more especially as he had latterly a 
potent bribe to offer in the person of the 
young Prince of Scotland. But certain 
underground negotiations may be surmised 
from the circumstance that, in 1404, 
Robert III., writing to Henry, refers him to 
the Laird of Cumbernauld for some par- 
ticular information desired by the English 
King. It is known that the latter entered 
into a private correspondence with Sir David 
Fleming, and granted him a passport for a 
personal interview. Evidence also exists 
of secret communications between Henry 
and Lord Montgomery, and between the 
former and the Lord of the Isles and his 
chaplain. 

It was not long after Richard’s deposition 
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before his supporters began to rally, led by 
the Earls of Kent, Surrey, and Huntingdon ; 
and it is related that when Henry set out to 
meet them, accompanied by the Earl of 
Warwick, the latter reproached him for his 
previous lenity, whereupon the new King 
made answer, that, “if he should meet 
Richard now one of them should die ”—an 
unaccountable speech if he knew that his 
captive was in safe custody. 

The conspiracy was suppressed, and the 
leaders were all executed, including Maude- 
lain, the late King’s chaplain, whose strong 
resemblance to his master had often been 
remarked. The executions were followed 
shortly by the announcement of Richard’s 
death ; but popular opinion seeming inclined 
to scepticism, Henry ordered that the body 
of his predecessor should be borne on an 
open bier from Pontefract to London, which 
was done, the face being exposed ‘‘ from the 
lower part of the forehead to the chin.” 
There was a great procession through 
London, the Mass at St. Paul’s being 
attended by “Duke Henry who”—says 
Creton—‘“ made a show of mourning, holding 
the pall, without regarding all the evil he had 
done to the dead.” , 

But Creton adds his belief that the body 
exposed was not that of Richard, but of 
Maudelain his chaplain, a suspicion which 
gained confirmation from the circumstance 
that, after the ceremony at St. Paul’s, the 
body was taken privately to Langley in 
Hertfordshire, and interred there, although 
Richard had prepared a tomb for himself at 
Westminster. This took place on March 12, 
1399. 

*The year 1402 “ teemed with reports that 
Richard was alive.” A priest of Ware was 
drawn and quartered for affirming that he 
would return, while no less than eight Fran- 
ciscan friars were hanged for the same cause. 
The Franciscans, it will be remembered, 
had a monastery at Stirling, and were in 
constant intercourse with Scotland. The 
Prior of Launde and Sir Roger de Claren- 
don, formerly Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to Richard, also suffered ; while in the same 
year a pardon was granted, under the privy 
seal, to William Balshalf of Lancashire for 
revealing a projected rising in which he had 
purposed to take part. 


The rebellion of the Percies in 1403 
ended in the Battle of Shrewsbury and the 
death of Hotspur; but in 1404 rumour was 
again busy on the return of Serle from Scot- 
land. Serle, who had been one of Richard’s 
household, declared that he had seen and 
talked to his late master, and was the bearer 
of letters from him to his friends in England. 
The unfortunate envoy paid the usual penalty, 
but Walsingham alone among the chroniclers 
declared that before his execution he con- 
fessed that the person he had seen was not 
Richard. 

Tytler’s investigation of the Parliamentary 
Rolls led him to the discovery that in 1405 
the Earl of Northumberland seized and im- 
prisoned Sir Robert Waterton, “esquire to 
our lord the king”; and it is noticeable that 
subsequently to this date Northumberland, 
who, before the Battle of Shrewsbury, had 
publicly charged Henry with Richard’s 
murder, seems uncertain whether the latter 
is dead or alive. Ina letter to the Duke of 
Orleans, written at Berwick in June, 1405, 
he says : 

“ J’ay lentencion et ferme purpos de sus- 
tener le droit querelle de mon _ soverein 
sieur le Roy Richart, s’il est vif, et si mort 
est, de venger sa mort.” 

Placards denying Richard’s death were 
posted in London in 1407; while, in the 
same year, an ineffectual rising was essayed 
by Percy and Lord Bardolph, in which 
Northumberland was slain. ‘This was prob- 
ably after their return from Scotland, whither 
—according to Bower—many persons, in- 
cluding the two Percies, Bardolph, and the 
Bishops of St. Asaph and Bangor, “had fled 
from the face of Henry.” 

Even after the death of Bolingbroke the 
unquiet spirit of Richard refused to be 
“laid,” and twice at least was Henry V. 
hindered on the eve of his French cam- 
paigns, by conspiracies at home inspired by 
rumours from Stirling. 

The rebellion of Cambridge, Scrope, and 
Grey was put down with extreme severity, 
the trial being remarkable for unseemly 
haste and suppression of evidence. An 
allusion to the second plot, in 1417, may be 
found in a letter of Henry V. which is given 
in the Vita Henrici V. After desiring that 
good order should be maintained in the 
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northern marches, and that special vigilance 
should be exercised regarding the royal 
captives, James I. of Scotland and the Duke 
of Orleans, Henry writes that he hears that 
an agent of the latter has been in Scotland, 
and “has accorded with the Duke of Albany 
that this next summer he shall bring in the 
Mamuet* of Scotland to stir what he 
may.” 

But perhaps the strongest piece of evidence 
adduced by Tytler is that given in the trial 
of Lord Cobham, the supporter of the Lol- 
lards, who was burned for heresy on Decem- 
ber 25,1417. “Cobham, who was a man of 
high character and of strong religious prin- 
ciples, had been Sheriff of Herefordshire, 
had served in the Parliament which had 
deposed Richard, and in several successive 
Parliaments. He had been assured of 
Richard's death, and had probably seen his 
funeral procession. Yet when he himself 
was being tried for his life, eighteen years 
later, he refused to acknowledge the authority 
of the Court “so long as his liege lord King 
Richard was alive in Scotland.” 

By such a statement, made at such a 
moment, he put his life in imminent jeopardy, 
yet he deliberately challenged the authority 
of the only man from whom he could expect 
mercy. This fact alone—as Tytler remarks— 
would suffice to prove that, if the distraught 
exile at Stirling Castle was not indeed the 
son of the Black Prince, he was at least 
believed to be such by a large number of 
notable persons for a very long period of 
time. If the tomb in the Church of the 
Blackfriars was not that of Richard II., it 
covered the remains of a madman who had 
a unique experience—not that he, being 
mad, believed himself to be a King, but that 
he, being mad, was believed by those around 
him to be one. 


* Mamuet or mammet = a puppet, a dressed-up 
figure. 








TUilliam De la Cour, Painter, 
engraver, and Ceacher of 
Drawing. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF OLD EDINBURGH. 


By DAVID FRASER Harris, M.D., B.Sc. (LONDON). 


> — 


fata N the course of the article on the 
hy dissolution as at April 1, 1907, of the 
i ‘Board of Trustees for the Improve- 
ment of Fisheries and Manufactures 
in Scotland,” which appeared in the Scotsman 
of March 25, 1907, mention was made of “ Mr. 
Delacour, painter,” the first teacher in the 
then newly established “ Drawing School,” or 
School of Design. The activities of this same 
William De la Cour (for thus he wrote his 
name) constitute material for a chapter in the 
history of Old Edinburgh as yet unwritten ; 
it would contain much of interest to lovers 
of the ‘‘ romantic town.” 

The date of the birth of De la Cour I have 
never discovered, but as he is stated to have 
died of “old age” in 1767, and, as his age 
is not given, if we suppose him to have been 
only seventy at the time of his death, he 
must have been born about 1697. The 
earliest reference to him which I have is of 
his having painted ad vivum the portrait 
of Sir Thomas de Veil (one of His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the City and Liberty 
of Westminster, etc.), which was engraved 
by one “ T. Ryley,” and “published accord- 
ing to Act of Parliament, June 1, 1747,” 
and “sold by De la Cour, Kathrine Street 
in ye Strand.” This De Veil is none other 
than the “austere magistrate” in Hogarth’s 
picture—a woman swearing her child to a 
grave citizen. After this date we have his 
own words to the effect that he painted 
scenery for “the theatre’”’ at Newcastle and 
at Glasgow. By 1757 he had settled in 
Edinburgh and painted a “new wood scene” 
for “Douglas: A Tragedy” (Zdinburgh 
Evening Courant, July 23, 1757). 

“ Douglas: A Tragedy,” Ly the Rev. John 
Home, minister of the Church of Scotland! 
What a flutter that caused in contemporary 
ecclesiastical dovecots is well known to those 
versed in the annals of the old theatre at 
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Playhouse Close in the Canongate. The 
Edinburgh Evening Courant of January 18, 
1759, assures us that “ the celebrated tragedy 
of the ‘ Orphan of China,’ by M. Voltaire, is 
now in rehearsal.” ‘The whole appearance 
of the stage will be entirely new . . . the 
scenery, dresses, and decorations designed 
and painted for the occasion by Mons. De la 
Cour.” On the 23rd of the same month 
this play was given as a benefit for De la 
Cour, and tickets were to be had “at Mr. 
De la Cour’s house, head of Toderick’s 
Wynd.” 

If stage scenery was all that was done by 
De la Cour, we might never have known what 
manner of man he was as an artist; but it is 
far otherwise. He has left seven large land- 
scapes in distemper upon cloth on the walls 
of the ballroom at Yester House, which he 
executed for the fourth Marquis of Tweed- 
dale; he signed and dated six of them 
“W. De la Cour, 1761.” 

From a study of the character of these we 
can ascertain that the same. hand painted 
between forty and fifty pictures, some on 
wooden panels, some on plaster, at Caroline 
Park House, near Granton, for the second 
Duke of Argyll, as well as four landscapes on 
the walls of the large room in Lord Glenlee’s 
Town House, Brown Square—nowthe Dental 


Hospital, Chambers Street—the room which~ 


Mr. Martin Hardy has chosen for the setting 
of his interesting group, “ Burns reciting ‘A 
Winter’s Night’ at the Duchess of Gordon’s, 
January, 1787.” The De la Cours are quite 
obvious in the prints of this picture. At 
old Craig House (now the private part of 
Morningside Asylum) there are two un- 
doubted De la Cours, and at Drylaw House, 
Blackhall, three very fine examples of his 
best work exist. In the Municipal Museum 
in the City Chambers, Edinburgh, there are 
two panel pictures, one in dark, the other in 
light tones, taken from houses in Old Edin- 
burgh, while in a house in Chessel’s Court, 
Canongate, there is a painting by De la Cour 
on a panel over a fireplace; it has suffered 
much from neglect. There are two signed 


portraits of ladies at Lennoxlove, Haddington, 
and two landscapes, originally at Caroline 
Park, are now at Dalkeith House, whither 
they were removed by the late Duke of 
Buccleuch. 


Both are on wood, and are a 


cold grey in treatment ; one of them, a long 
rectangular panel, is particularly interesting 
in that it represents the city of Edinburgh 
before the “ Nor’ Loch” was drained, and 
when as yet there were no buildings, save 
one farm-house, on the site of Princes Street, 
George Street, or Queen Street. 

De la Cour rarely depicted local scenery ; 
with the exception of the above, and two 
river scenes, something like the Firth of 
Forth (one at Dalkeith, the other in the city 
museum), and a castle like that of Merchiston 
at Craig House, his subjects were all of 
foreign origin. His inspiration was all drawn 
from some sunny, mountainous land of ivy- 
clad ruins, broken arches, mossy gateways, 
towers, baths, amphitheatres, the vegetation- 
covered relics of the Roman Empire. 

He had a grudge against Scotland—at 
any rate, against the theatrical managers in 
the Canongate, for their having underpaid 
him for scenery painting. In the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant for March 5, 1763, he 
takes us into his confidence, and explains 
that the report has been spread abroad that 
he is “‘too dear.” To justify himself, he 
tells us he got seven guineas for 15 square 
feet of ‘‘front scenes” (‘‘ towns, chambers, 
forests”’), and one guinea “for the wings”; 
that he was paid by benefits, any surplus 
being retained by the managers : he therefore 
thanks the public, and not the managers, for 
what he has contrived to get hold of in the 
way of payment. ‘‘ Last year,” he says, “ for 
instance, they gave me Monday, February rst, 
as this was a fast day of the Church of 
England.”* He painted scenery for the 
“Tempest,” “ Twelfth Night,” the “ Dragon 
of Wantley,” and for a number of comedies 
and farces now known only to the curious in 
matters theatrical. 

The announcement of his appointment to 
the School of Design is thus given in the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant for July 12 and 
14, 1760: 

“The commissioners and trustees for 
improving Fisheries and Manufactures in 
Scotland do hereby advertise that by an 
agreement with Mr. De la Cour, painter, he 
has opened a school in this city for persons 
of both sexes that shall be presented to him 
by the trustees, when he is to teach gratis the 
* The Church of Scot/and is obviously meant here. 
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Art of Drawing for the use of manufactures, 
especially the drawing of patterns for the 
linen and woollen manufactures ; and at the 
end of the year some prizes are to be dis- 
tributed among the scholars. All persons 
who incline to be taught by him are desired 
to apply to the trustees’ secretary, with whom 
they will lodge certificates in their favour or 
recommendations from persons of character, 
and specimens of their drawings if they have 
already done anything in that way. As only 
a certain number can be admitted at one 
time, they who intend to take the benefit of 
this appointment must not make any delay 
in lodging their applications. Mr. De la 
Cour is likewise to teach the art of drawing 
to all persons that chuse to attend his school 
at one guinea per quarter. He has a room 
for girls of rank apart from his public school. 
By order of the commissioners and trustees, 
“ Da. FLint, Secretary.” 


De la Cour held this post for seven years, 
for he died in 1767, and was buried in the 
Greyfriars Churchyard amongst so many 
more notable in the story of Old Edinburgh. 
The entry could not be more meagre: ‘ Mr. 
Dela Cour. Painter. L. French ground. 
Old Age.” Needless to say no stone to-day 
marks the spot; the poor French painter 
is not, however, alone in that, since the same 
might have been said until quite recently of 
the great native humanist George Buchanan, 
buried in the same place. 

In the Caledonian Mercury of March 14, 
1767, the creditors of the lately deceased 
Mr. De la Cour are requested to lodge their 
claims. He seems to have left a widow, for 
the Edinburgh Evening Courant of April 8, 
1767, announces ‘“‘an assembly for the benefit 
of Mrs. De la Cour: tickets 2s. 6d. each at 
Mr. Picque’s house, Skinner’s Close, and at 
Balfour’s Coffee-House.” 

In the same newspaper of April 25 and 30 
there is a long notice of a sale by auction, 
in the room below Balfour’s Coffee-House, 
of paintings, drawings, prints and sketches 
which belonged to “ the deceased Mr. De la 
Cour, Painter, also blocks for grinding 
colours, pencils, drawing tables and other 
utensils and materials.” 

De la Cour is represented in our National 
Portrait Gallery by only one small drawing in 





red chalk (148), the head of an artist, 
John Brown, one of the pupils at the School 
of Design. Inthe short note on De la Cour 
in the catalogue to the Gallery it is stated 
that there are two portraits by him of 
Sir Stuart Thriepland at Fingask Castle ; also 
that he painted a portrait of the Lady 
Elizabeth Jane Leslie, daughter of the tenth 
Earl of Rothes. 

The pictures at Milton House in the 
Canongate are in this notice, on the authority 
of the late Mr. Patrick Gibson, S.A., at- 
tributed to De la Cour. I have seen these ; 
I do not think they are by his hand. The 
late Mr. Thomas Bonnar, architect, told me 
that he believed they were by Francesco 
Zuccherelli (1702-1788), a Florentine artist, 
also represented at Yester House by one 
small oil painting on the staircase. 

Certain paintings on wooden panels in 
Old Edinburgh houses were done by 
members of the family of Norie, the first of 
whom, ‘‘ Old Norie,” began life as a coach- 
painter. Very few of these now survive, but 
there is a genuine example of the Nories’ 
work at Salisbury Green. De la Cour was 
strong in foliage, the Nories not so from the 
examples I have been able to examine, but 
their respective paintings are often confused. 

De la Cour when painting on the plaster 
of walls sometimes furnished his landscapes 
with painted frames, which, although done, of 
course, on the flat, give a clever appearance 
of. imitating a spirally carved wooden picture- 
frame. The landscapes in Chambers Street 
and certain paintings at Caroline Park are 
good examples of this. With such frames he 
furnished the coats of arms of the Argyll 


family, in which we can still see excellently 


preserved the ship of Lorne, the boar’s 
head, the (Ve odliviscaris and the Vix ea 
nostra voco of that ducal house. They 
remain to remind us of Caroline Park having 
been acquired from its builder, the first Earl 
of Cromarty, of Union fame, in 1742, and 
later decorated for the second Duke of 
Argyll and Greenwich. 

De la Cour’s subjects are pleasing land- 
scapes in the manner of Claude Lorraine ; 


he is very fond of waterfalls, boulders in 


streams, cliffs with ruined castles perched on 
them, and men fishing in the quiet pools 
below. His foliage is very skilfully treated, 
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and he is particularly successful in weird 
effects—trees blown to one side by the 
breeze, or even blasted as by lightning, are 
prominent features in the foreground. His 
light and shade is good, as also his per- 
spective ; but his clouds are crude, and his 
human figures very roughly sketched. 

His panels are by no means decorated 
boards ; he was far more than “a decorator 
of interiors,” as he has sometimes been 
described. There is high probability that 
before coming to England he had studied in 
Rome; there is a panel at Caroline Park 
which is said to be a faithful reproduction of 
the Arch of Titus, and one of the pictures of 
large ruins at Yester House forcibly recalls 
the Baths of Caracalla. The Colosseum 
occurs as a subject more than once, and he 
has several Roman aqueducts and ruined 
gates. William De la Cour was an artist, if 
now an almost completely forgotten one. 

Certainly here and there his use of colour 
was peculiar, as the following conversation, 
reported by John Ramsay of Ochtertyre in 
his ‘Scotland and Scotsmen of the eighteenth 
century” shows: “On coming to drink tea 
in the dining-room after their bottle, 
Mr. Dundas, looking at the paintings, said : 
‘Oh Tom, what's this? green cow, red sheep, 
blue goats. Damned ridiculous!’ The other, 
who was then Lord Advocate or Justice 
Clerk,* answered with great humility: ‘ My 
Lord, not understanding these things myself, 
I left it to Mr. De la Cour, who I thought 
was a man of taste and knowledge in the fine 
arts.’” Probably the last allusion to him is 
in the LZdinburgh Evening Courant of 
March 22, 1769, which runs thus: 

‘* DRAWING SCHOOL TRUSTEES’ OFFICE, 
“ EDINBURGH, 
“ March 21, 1769. 

‘¢ The trustees for Fisheries, Manufactures 
and Improvements advertise that the Draw- 
ing School in Edinburgh which has been 
broke up since the death of Mr. De la Cour 
is to be opened again on Monday next the 
27th current under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Pavillon, painter, from the Royal 
Academy of Paris.” 


So De la Cour was succeeded by a fellow- 
countryman. 


* Later Lord Glenlee, alluded to above. 


And thus the old French painter passes 
from Old Edinburgh annals, making, ere he 
does so, one more unlettered grave in green 
Greyfriars. But he is known to a few; and 
for one at least, whose earliest memories are 
of his dark cascades and sunlit trees, he has 
left ‘‘ the touch of the vanished hand.” 


THE UNIVERSITY, 
St. ANDREWS. 


Che Cemple Lhurch.* 


yeonF all the many famous and ancient 
@) buildings of London, the Temple 
<as4}, Church is probably one of the most 

" secluded—one of the least known 
or thought of by the thousands who daily 
pass along Fleet Street, or, on the other side, 
along the Embankment. Yet there are few 
more interesting spots in the Metropolis. 
The circular nave, the Round Church, was 
consecrated in 1185, while the rectangular 
choir was completed and consecrated in 1240. 
Grouped in the central space of‘ The Round” 
are eight of the recumbent effigies regarding 
which there has been no small controversy. 
‘Lhe difficulties of identification are many. 
We need not go into a somewhat intricate 
discussion here, but we cannot help ex- 










" pressing surprise that the authorities of the 


Temple still label the unknown effigies with 
crossed legs as ‘‘ Knight Crusader,” purely, 
apparently, on the strength of the exploded 
theory that the cross-legged posture indicates 
the tomb of one who went a-crusading. This 
notion seems to have originated in a guess, 
and cannot be shown to have any basis in 
fact, while excellent reasons can be given for 
rejecting it. It may be sufficient to mention 
here that cross-legged effigies in some 
churches are of much later date than the 
Crusades, and some are of women. Mr. 
Worley, in his otherwise excellent account 
of the tombs and effigies, seems a little 
inclined to cling to the Crusader theory, 


* The Church of the Knights Templars in London. 
‘Cathedral Series.” By George Worley. With 
thirty-one illustrations. London: George Bell and 
Sons, 1907. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv, 74. Price 1s. 6d. 
net. ‘Ihe two blocks are kindly lent by the pub- 


lishers, 
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although he mentions one strong argument 
against it, namely, that the crossing, whatever 
its signification, is not found in sepulchral 
effigies, even of known Crusaders, out of 
England. While on the subject we may 
appropriately quote what Mr. Rushforth says 
in the Companion to English History (Middle 
Ages), 1902: 

“A peculiarly English motive, introduced 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
was the representation of the recumbent 
warrior with the legs crossed, a natural atti- 
tude of repose in life, in which state these 
figures generally appear, usually with open 
eyes, and sometimes in the act of sheathing 


Gough as “the earliest instance in England 
of sculptured armorial bearings on a monu- 
mental effigy.” 

The Round itself, the ancient circular nave, 
is impressively beautiful. Mr. Worley gives 
an excellent description of its architectural 
features, concluding with the following para- 
graph: ‘The Round is a perfect example 
of the Early English style at the Transitional 
period, when it was escaping, but had not 
quite released itself, from Norman character- 
istics. These are clearly Seen in the solid 
structure of the building, as well as in its 
round-headed windows and doorway, while 
the minor decorations are apparently more 





TEMPLE CHURCH: TWO OF THE RECUMBENT EFFIGIES IN THE 
CENTRAL SPACE OF THE ROUND, 


the sword. The practice (which, it may be 
added, has no connexion with the Crusades) 
lasted for about a century, and gradually 
disappeared with the introduction of plate 
armour, for which the posture is as unfitted 
as it is appropriate for the close-fitting and 
yielding chain-mail.” 

The effigies shown in the illustration 
reproduced above are described—the first or 
cross-legged figure as that of Sir Geoffrey de 
Magnaville, Earl of Essex, died A.D. 1144; 
and the second as that of an unknown knight. 
The former has on the left arm a long, 
pointed shield bearing the Magnaville or 
Mandeville charge, which is remarked by 


Gothic than Romanesque. The whole com- 
position, with its graceful pointed arches, 
deeply cut mouldings, and clustered columns, 
is evidently the creation of a master-mind, 
and has a special character of its own among 
the best specimens of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in England with which it takes rank.” 
In the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
it will be remembered, the “ Round Walk ” 
of the Temple Church became a favourite 
lounge, a rendezvous for idle walkers and 
talkers, and a place of appointment for 
business transactions, just as the central aisle 
of old St. Paul’s—Paul’s Walk—was used a 
little earlier. 
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The rectangular choir—or the “ Oblong,” 
as it is sometimes awkwardly called to dis- 
tinguish it from the ‘‘ Round”—built some 
sixty to seventy years later than the latter, 
is in a much lighter style. There is here no 
trace of heavy Norman work. Mr. Worley 
succinctly describes the features of the 
building, pointing out the considerable 
quantity of new work which has been intro- 
duced, and also gives careful descriptions of 
the windows and the mural paintings. Other 


Order, its rise to enormous wealth and power, 
its decay and destruction. 

There have been many books written on 
the Temple and its church, but the ‘‘Cathedral 
Series "—which has for some time past 
ceased to answer quite exactly to its name— 
would not have been complete without a 
volume on the ancient Temple Church. 
Mr. Worley has done his work thoroughly 
well, and the illustrations are abundant and 
good. L. A. 





TEMPLE CHURCH: THE INTERIOR FROM THE WEST. 


points of interest in the Choir are the fine 
effigy of a bishop, supposed to be that of 
Bishop Everden, of Carlisle (0d. 1255), which 
is behind the stalls and difficult to get at; 
the modern bust of Hooker, the ‘‘Judicious”; 
the Selden memorial tablet ; and the curious 
penitential cell in the north-west corner. 
Regarding all these, and regarding also the 
clerical staff, services, etc., Mr. Worley gives 
sufficient and accurate information. The 
account of the church is prefixed by a brief 
sketch, clearly and well written, of the history 
of the Templars—the foundation of the 
VOL. III. 






Che Evil Eve and the Solar 
emblem. 


By J. HoLDEN MAcCMICHAEL. 


(Concluded from p. 427.) 
—~<=— 
| HE confusing and therefore nullifying 
effect of curious objects in serving 
as a protection from the Evil Eye is 
also seen in the herb rosalaccio—not 
the corn-poppy, but a kind of small house- 
leek, otherwise called Rice of the Goddess of 
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THE EVIL EYE AND 


-THE SOLAR EMBLEM. 





the Four Winds, which derives its name from 
looking, ere it unfolds, like confused grains of 
rice, and when a witch sees it she cannot enter 
till she has counted them. © This being im- 
possible, her undesirable-visit is at least post- 
poned.* Plant-lore plays an important part 
in the psychology of fascination. One of our 
commonest flowers—the periwinkle—used to 
be called Sorcerer’s violet, on account of its 
being a favourite flower with “wise folk” 
for making charms. Among Turks, Greeks, 
Chinese, Japanese, and others, garlic, like the 
onion, as we have seen, is employed for the 
purpose of warding off the Evil Eye, and 
other misfortunes.t This house-leek, gather- 
ing its nourishment on the shelving roof of 
the cottage where other plants will not thrive, 
is still extensively believed in rural parts to 
to protect the dwelling from lightning and 
thunderbolt. So with the leaves of the bay- 
tree as well as the tree itself.{ Carnations 
are perhaps of solar potency because of their 
flesh colour. The great remedy for the Evil 
Eye in Patmos is to cut off the end of the 
girdle of a man without a beard, or of a hairy 
woman. ‘This must be burnt in an incense- 
burner, and be waved before the person or 
object which has suffered, and then by throw- 
ing three carnation-leaves into the fire, it can 
be seen whether the charm has been effectual 
or not. If the leaves crackle, it is a sign of 
healing, and some one must spit thrice on 
the person, or the things, saying as he does 
so, “ Uncharmed.”. But if the leaves refuse 
to crackle it is best to go to the monastery 
at once and secure a monk to come and 
read a prayer to avert danger.§ 

One phase of the Oriental ¢apu, the banning 
of evil spirits, was characteristic not only of 
the Polynesian and other primitive tribes, but 
also of the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
Babylonian incantation is entirely given up 
to the methods of purifying a certain person 
who has in some way-become unclean either 
from touching dirty water or even merely 


* Charles Godfrey Leland’s Etruscan Roman 
Remains, p. 337: 

Flowers and Flower-Lore, by the Rev. Hilderic 
Friend, 1884, vol. i., p. 269, 

t As to rue as a charm, see Notes and Queries, 
tenth series, vol. i., pp. 148, 149, 231, 232 ; and vol. ii., 
tbid., p. 538. 

§ J. Theodore Bent in Walford’s Antiquarian 
Magazine, vol, ii., pp. 412, 413. 


casting his eye upon some one unclean. In 
the following case it is the masmasu, or 
magician, who is to be cleansed : 

While he walked in the street, 

. - » While he walked in the street, 

While he made his way through the broad places, 
While he walked along the streets and ways, 

He trod in some libation that had been poured forth, or 
He put his foot in some unclean water, 

Or cast his eye on the water of unwashen hands, 

Or came in contact with a woman of unclean hands, 
Or glanced at a maiden with unwashen hands, 

Or his hand touched a bewitched woman, 

Or he came in contact with a man of unclean hands, 
Or saw one with unwashen hands, 

Or his hand touched one of unclean body.* 


Taboo, of course, forms an important 
feature of many superstitions surviving to- 
day. The conditions under which certain 
rites are to be performed for the accomplish- 
ment of a witch’s designs or for the frustration 
of them by the object of those designs, often 
compel taboo observances. In the Isle of 
Arran, West Scotland, two men, each having 
but one horse, were in the habit of doing 
their ploughing by uniting the pair in one 
team. One day both horses took ill, and the 
Evil Eye was diagnosed. One of the owners 
sent for colas, the knowledge-man, and his 
horse began to recover ; the other man, who 
at first expressed disbelief, seeing his neigh- 
bour’s horse improving while his own did 
not, sent his niece on the “sly ” to the same 
practitioner, Bean A., for pisearachd. The 
niece said: ‘ Well, I went, and I told her 
my errand. I had a shawl on my head. 
When she heard my errand, she went and 
put her hand up the lum (chimney), and 
took something from there, and then she 
went into a corner, and took out three wee 
pokes as black as soot, and took something 
out of them. She was in the dark, but I 
knew that there were stones in the poke 
(? flints), for I heard them rattling. She 
then gave me a paper with something in it, 
and told me that: I was on no account to 
open the paper or let light or air into it till 
I would reach home. As soon as I would 
reach home I was to tell my uncle to put 
what was in the paper into a bottle of water, 
and that he was to sprinkle the water over 


* See Series LUH-KA, p. 137, quoted by R. 
Campbell Thompson, M.A., 1904, vol. ii. Intro- 
duction, Zadoo, pp. xlii., xliii, See also Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, 1900, 
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the horse, repeating its name three times 
while sprinkling it. He was then to poura 
little into each of its ears, and the rest, if 
there should be any over, he was to put in 
its food. These were her directions, and 
I went away with the paper ; but two people 
met me on the road and spoke to me. I did 
not answer them properly, for I was afraid, 
but just said ‘iim,’ keeping my mouth shut 
all the time. I had strong wish to see what 
was in the paper, but was afraid if I would 
let in light or air it would be of no use. I 
resisted the temptation till I was nearly 
home, and then, getting behind a dyke, I 
put the shawl over my head in such a way 
that neither light nor air could get in the 
paper, as I thought. When I opened the 
paper, what I saw were three wee black balls, 
black as soot, just like balls of soot. I never 
let on at home that I had opened the paper, 
and my uncle did all as he was ordered to 
do, and after a while the horse began to get 
better. .. .” In the above an express pro- 
viso was that while sprinkling the water over 
the horse its name was to be repeated three 
times. The necessity for this was expressly 
laid down by a Sutherlandshire reciter, who 
said: “The person or beast to be cured is 
made to drink some of this (silver water), and 
is also sprinkled all over with some of it. 
The sprinkling is done in the name of the 
Trinity, and the name of the person or beast 
being operated upon must also be mentioned. 
This is all that is needed if it be a case of 
Evil Eye.’’* 

If we were to seek more exactly the imme- 
diate origin of this superstition, as it existed 
after a dualism of good and evil had been 
established among the first inhabitants of the 
earth, it may be suggested that it was those 
very conditions of alternate light and darkness 
which produced in the heart of man a desire 
to protect himself from the invisible enmity 
of the joyless night. And in this sentiment 
was generated the principle of self-protection, 
a perverted form of which is either envy or 
covetousness, both vices consisting in looking 
upon other people’s possessions with an evil 
eye. Not that which entereth the belly, but 


into the heart, defileth a man. Covetousness 


* “Taboo when in Possession of Water”—Zvi/ 
Eye in the Western Highlands,” by R. C. Maclagan, 
M.D., 


1902, pp. 184-191. 





and an. evil eye are, in the Gospel of St. 
Mark, mentioned in the same breath with 
other human imperfections. Thus, to cove- 
tousness, the ill-regulated desire of man to 
acquire knowledge. and substance, which 
have since become outside his legitimate 
reach, may be attributed a lasting belief in 
the Evil Eye. Is not the organ of vision 
the first member to be employed by the 
criminal in ‘the attainment of his object, 
taking precedence even of the tongue in 
evil-speaking, so far so that to the afflicted 
blind the law is practically non-existent? 
No greater punishment could be devised 
by the mighty than that illustrated in the 
Assyrian monuments, where a king is repre- 
sented as putting out the eyes of a prisoner.* 
Nahash, King of the Ammonites, put out 
the right eyes of his captives, thus making 
them useless in war, the left eye being 
covered by the shield held in the left hand ; 
and the evil or envious eyes of Zedekiah, 
who rebelled against the King of Babylon, 
were put out by the Chaldees.t So it will 
be seen that the Evil Eye is inseparably 
associated in Scripture with the vices of envy 
and covetousness, as they are banned in the 
last clause of the Decalogue. The man of 
an evil eye is described as being disturbed 
to “get rich,”’ while there is a Scotch pro- 
verb which says, “It is hard for a greedy 
eye to have a leal heart.” Lord Macaulay 
somewhere truly says that “ the most readily 
accepted reports are those which detract 
from greatness, thereby soothing the envy of 
conscious mediocrity.” 

Then it was found that the sun himself 
had an evil eye, as may be observed in the 
myths of Polyphemos and Medusa. His 
glance produced brain fevers; and, more- 
over, let not those who wish to avoid the 
Evil Eye sleep uncovered beneath the smile 
of the moon, for her glance was poisonous 
also, and produced insupportable itching in 
the eye, and not infrequently blindness. } 
In Szekely folk-medicine, he who suffers 


* Vide Botta’s Nineveh, plate 118, quoted in 
Bonomi’s Nineveh and its Palaces ; also illustrated in 
McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical and 
Ecclesiastical Literature. 

72 ag a pA Josephus’ Anti <p of the Jews, 
1806, Bk. V . V., p. 130; and Zech. ix. * 

t The Zool, ‘by George Borrow, 1846, p. 
and Folk-Lore Journal, vol. ii., pp. 103, 104, 
3N 2 
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from sunstroke is said to have a blind sun on 
his head; and in the incantation for its cure 
this blind sun is called upon to get out of the 
sufferer’s head, or the great sun will overtake 
him on the road.* Samson, the hero whose 
solar character Steinthal has raised above all 
doubt, ends his career by being made blind.t 
And by the same writer Cain and Abel are 
identified with day and night, with light and 
darkness, and with agriculture and shepherd 
life. David was “ ruddy and fair of eyes,’’t 
a conception of beauty scarcely conformable 
to the Hebrew ideal. Perhaps he, like Cain, 
became, as a red-haired solar hero, identical 
with the sun, since Cain is associated with 
the agricultural day, while Abel was a “keeper 
of sheep ” by night. And did not Cain, as a 
prelude to the tragedy, cast an envious eye 
on the firstlings of Abel’s flock? Esau also 
comes under this solar suspicion. 

In the myth of Polyphemos, to which 
Mr. Lang assigns an antiquity long pre- 
Homeric,§ the evil eye of that monster, the 
sun, in his malignant aspect, is put out 
by Odysseus, the solar hero; and this myth 
reappears in German mythology in the 
legend of the devil’s death by blinding, the 
blinded devil again reappearing in Grimm’s 
story of “ The Robber and His Sons”;|| while 
the Suil Bhalair (Balar’s Eye) of the Irish 
legend, whose enemies were petrified by his 
basilisk glance, and whence the Irish call an 
evil or overlooking eye—‘“ Suil Bhalair”—to 
this day,{] is but a reproduction of the blinded 
cyclops of the Homeric fable. 

* Folk-Lore Journal, vol. ii., pp. 103, 104. 

+ Goldziher’s Mythology among the Hebrews, 
1877, p. II0. 

t lbid. 

§ When we find the Homeric story of Odysseus 
destroying the eye of Polyphemos among Oghuzians, 
Esthonians, Basques, and Celts, it seems natural to 
suppose that these people did not break a fragment 
out of the Odyssey, but that the author of the Odyssey 
took possession of a legend out of the great traditional 
store of fiction. See Introduction, Zhe Odyssey, 
Butcher and Lang, 1879, p. xiv. 

|| Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, and Cox’s Aryan 
Mythology. 

 Lrish Folk-lore, by eniensis, p. 173; Ulster 
Journal of Archeology, vol. i., pp. 114, 115; and 
Bentley’s Miscellany, November, 1837. The Brazilian 
tribes have a bird of evil eye, which kills with its 
looks. See Origin of Primitive Superstitions, by 
A. M. Dorman, p. 284. In the Avesta the look of 


the courtezan is said to dry up the waters and wither 
the vegetation ( Vendidéd, Fargard XVIII., 62-64). 


Gn Ancient Burial-jPtace. 


By AUDREY FOSTER, 
——_—@——_—. 


3) [GH on that eastern hill which forms 
one natural bulwark of the Darent 
Valley stands the ancient cemetery 

~~ Of St. Edmund’s, which for many 
centuries has overlooked the clustering colony 
of Dartford town. A glorious prospect of 
fair and fertile Kentish country-side can be 
enjoyed from this eminehce, and within the 
burial-ground itself one can forget the near 
neighbourhood of electric cars and busy 
factories, and muse and moralize to the 
heart’s content. 

The Romans, who buried their dead upon 
each side of the highway, used the borders 
of the adjacent portion of Watling Street for 
funeral purposes, and in very early Saxon 
times a church was erected in what is now 
known as the Old Burial-Ground. 

After the death (in 870) and canonization 
of Edmund, King and Martyr, a new chapel 
arose. All interments ceased on the opposite 
section, and St. Edmund’s Cemetery became 
the Upper Churchyard, thus distinguish- 
ing it from the church which forms so in- 
teresting a relic of antiquity immediately 
below. 

The sanctuary on the hill was one of three 
similar buildings enumerated in Domesday 
Book, and from very early days the main 
roadway upwards upon this eastern side be- 
came recognized as “St. Edmunde’s Weye.” 

At the Ford of Darent, close to that spot 
whence the ascent begins, Canterbury pil- 
grims {crossed, assisted by the Hermit of 
Dartford, whose fascinating history deserves 
an article to itself. 

These medizval travellers, who showed 
remarkable aptitude in combining a religious 
exercise with pleasant and sometimes ex- 
citing recreation, passed near the ancient 
cemetery, wending their cautious way along 
a part of Watling Street, which curves in 
leafy shade upwards, and still bears the 
name of Pilgrims’ Lane. 

Churchyards were introduced into this 
country (from an example seen at Rome) by 
Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 742, 
but did not become general till long after. 
For many centuries even of the Christian 
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era, hillocks or mounds were the only 
memorials used in outdoor burials, and well- 
to-do persons often preferred to be buried 
within the church itself. Thus we see that 
a certain Joan Moonlight, of Dartford, in 
1444 willed to be interred inside the Church 
of St. Edmund. In 1466 Christiana at 
Dene arranged for burial within the same 
place, near the body of John, her son, and 
gave “‘to the light of the crucifix” 12d.; 
whilst Edmund Chymbham bequeathed 84d. 


the shades of night held terrors in the Middle 
Ages which we can hardly realize. Even as 
late as 1696 it is recorded that 2s. 6d. was 
paid for six pounds of candles, which were 
set upon the church wall and bridge to light 
the King (William ITT.) “ through the river”; 
and on another occasion 1s. 6d. for six links 
to illuminate his passage down this same 
East Hill. 

For a hundred years, then, after the 
Reformation wealthy people, at all events, 





OLD BURIAL GROUND, DARTFORD: OLDEST TOMB ON RIGHT, 


to mend the great window, and John Wools 
left 3s. 4d. to make a new one. 

In 1547 prayers for the dead ceased, 
chantries were closed, and St. Edmund’s— 
stripped of crucifixes, chalices, and images 
—was suffered to fall into decay. 

For a century after its spoliation this 
upper cemetery was practically deserted, 
and, in fact, at nightfall it became utterly 
shunned as an abode of ghosts, whose shrieks 
and moans were said to rend the air. Amidst 
the double darkness of superstition and 
Nature it is scarcely surprising that this for- 
saken spot was a region of dread. Indeed, 


chose to be buried within the lower church- 
yard, or inside the parish church; but when 
the latter ground became full, recourse was 
necessary to the ancient upper cemetery. 
About the middle of the seventeenth 
century gravestones and outdoor tombs 
came into use, and the oldest inscription at 
this spot is in memory of William Kemp 
(shown in the photograph), dated 1696, 
Like all ancient stones, it is low, and a 
favourite symbol adorns it—that of the hour- 
glass. Another frequent emblem is the 
serpent, that either coils across the stone or 
curls, tail in mouth, symbolizing eternity. 
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Many of the stones which successive genera- 
tions reared are curiously shaped, with 
numerous curves and other antique sym- 
metrical adornment. 

A quaint epitaph records the death of a 
girl in 1741: 


Here lies interred Elizabeth Quelch, 
A maid not twenty-three. 

In Dartford born, and there she died, 
As you above may see. 


For in that fatal April month, 
Upon the nineteenth day, 

A sore distemper then did rage, 
Which took her life away. 


This malady is supposed to have been small- 
pox. 

A memorial of James Gibson relates that 
he died in his “106th year from bap- 
tism.” 

A man of some national celebrity is 
interred in the Old Burial-Ground—namely, 
Richard Trevithick, a Cornish engineer, who 
died at the Bull Inn, Dartford, on April 26, 
1833, aged sixty-two, not far from the street 
that bears his name. This person’s curious 
and interesting experiences in connexion 
with silver-mines in Peru are recorded in 
Dunkin’s history of the neighbourhood. 
Summoned to assist in mining engineering, 
he became a very prominent figure in 
Peruvian affairs, and his income is said to 
have reached £100,000 a year! But this 
condition of affluence suddenly ceased, 
when, on the outbreak of revolution, he was 
forced to flee for life, leaving his riches 
behind. He entered Hall’s engineering 
works as a mechanic, and died in poverty. 

John Dunkin himself is buried here, an 
antiquarian of note. His History of Dart- 
ford is a monument of patient research, and 
the original edition has become of consider- 
able value. 

A somewhat ambiguous epitaph com- 
memorates John Powell, “a long and re- 
spectable inhabitant.” 

By 1788 nothing remained above ground 
of St. Edmund’s Chapel, which stood nearly 
in the centre of the upper cemetery. 

A conspicuous object is the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, however, erected to the memory 
of three local victims of Marian persecution. 

Nicholas Waid, a linen-weaver, was burned 


on the Brent, a wide-spreading common in 
those days called the “ Brimpth.” 

On July 17, 1555, crowds of country folks 
assembled at the spot, and horse-loads of 
cherries were brought for them to purchase. 
On the same morning Margery Polley, 
another Dartford worthy, was conducted to- 
wards Tonbridge to meet a like fate. Fora 
while she and the man rode side by side, 
and later she was detained in custody till the 
Sheriff had completed his offices on the 
Brent. As they saw the massing multitude 
she cried: “ You may rejoice, Waid, to see 
such a company gathered to celebrate your 
marriage this day !” 

Stripped of his clothes at an inn on the 
road, Waid’s wife, poor soul! provided him 
with a long white shirt, home-woven, clad in 
which he embraced and kissed the stake. 
When fastened to it he prayed in a cheerful 
voice, ‘‘Show me some token for good,” and, 
with eyes uplifted, bravely suffered and died, 
whilst even after death his hands remained 
upraised to heaven. 

This same road by which Waid passed to 
martyrdom was traversed on many interest- 
ing occasions. Along it, in 1382,came Ann, 
daughter of the King of Bohemia, who 
astonished the townsfolk by riding side- 
saddle through Dartford, instead of sitting 
astride her horse. At a later period rode 
Anne of Cleves, after making an unpropitious 
entrance into England ; and to Dartford she 
travelled again when the disappointed 
monarch had arranged for her residence 
there, in the ancient priory, not far from 
which a modern street is called by her name. 
Royal progresses upon the old highway 
between London and Dover were of frequent 
occurrence in history, and on each such 
occasion the pageant passed hard by the Old 
Burial-Ground. It is, in fact, a spot abound- 
ing in associations with the past, and one 
that will certainly charm the observant 
visitor. 


Se 
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anniicaiiaa nds 
THE pleasant custom, borrowed 
from the Continent, of cele- 
brating the birthday of a dis- 
tinguished scholar by present- 
ing him with a volume of essays, 
more or less closely related to 
his own subjects, written by a 
band of fellow-students and 
scholars, has its latest exempli- 
fication inthe volume of anthro- 
pological essays (published by the Clarendon 
Press) presented to Professor E. B. Tylor in 
honour of his seventy - fifth birthday, on 
October 2. The volume, which came as a 
complete surprise to the learned author of 
Primitive Culture, contained an unorthodox 
biographical introduction by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and a series of papers by twenty 
scholars, including such distinguished names 
as those of Dr. J. G. Frazer, Professor A. C. 
Haddon, Sir John Rhys, Messrs. C. H. 
Read, E. Sidney Hartland, N. W. Thomas, 
Henry Balfour, A. E. Crawley, J. L. Myres, 
and W. H. R. Rivers. 
es Fe SF 
In his introduction Mr. Andrew Lang well 
remarks: “ On re-perusing the long familiar 
pages of Primitive Culture one is constantly 
impressed anew by their readableness. 
Never sinking to the popular, Mr. Tylor 
never ceases to be interesting, so vast and 
varied are his stores of learning, so abundant 
his wealth of apposite and accurate illustra- 
tion. Ten years was this work in the 
writing, and it may be said that /e temps n’y 
mord ; that though much has been learned 
in the last thirty years, no book can ever 
supersede Primitive Culture. It teaches us 
that, in examining the strangest institutions 
and beliefs, we are not condemned @ chercher 
raison ou il n'y en a pas, as Dr. Johnson 
supposed. The most irrational - seeming 
customs were the product of reason like our 
own, working on materials imperfectly appre- 
hended, and under stress of needs which it 
is our business to discover, though they have 
faded from the memories of the advanced 
savages of to-day. We must ever make allow- 
ance for the savage habit of pushing ideas to 
their logical conclusions, a habit which our 


English characteristics make us find it diffi- 
cult to understand. We are also made to 
see that man is, and will continue to be, a 
religious animal... .. Mankind, deprived 
of religion, would begin again at the begin- 
ning, 

For ghosts will walk, and in their train 

Bring old religion back again. 


While Primitive Culture is the basis of ‘ Mr. 
Tylor’s Science,’ as Mr. Max Miiller called 
it, he has made many other valuable addi- 
tions to knowledge.” 


»* es 


Another work of literary and antiquarian 
interest just issued by the Clarendon Press 
is Mr. Pearsall Smith’s Zhe Life and Letters 
of Sir Henry Wotton, in two volumes. Mr. 
Henry Frowde remarks that “No one has 
yet attempted to re-edit the letters and 
papers that Izaak Walton added to Wotton’s 
essays and poems printed in the Reliquie 
Wottoniana, although this book has always 
been prized by lovers of seventeenth-century 
literature, and the need of a new edition has 
often been remarked. ‘His dispatches,’ 
Carlyle wrote of Wotton in his Frederick the 
Great, ‘are they in the Paper Office still? 
His good old book deserves new editing, 
and his good old genially pious life a proper 
elucidation by some faithful man.’ When 
Mr. Pearsall Smith undertook the task for 
the Clarendon Press, he found it of greater 
magnitude than he had thought, and he has 
traced altogether nearly one thousand of 
Wotton’s letters and dispatches, published 
and unpublished.” 


es SF SF 


Sir Henry Wotton’s poetical baggage is 
small, but it contains some beautiful lyrics. 
Two of these have found places in most of 
the anthologies. Best known, probably, are 
the lines to Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
beginning with the stanza: 


You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you, when the moon shall rise? 


Not quite so well known, perhaps, but finer 
to my mind, is Wotton’s “ Character of a 
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Happy Life.” There are six stanzas, of 
which the first and last are : 


How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill ! 
* * * * * 


—This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

es F&F & 
Folk-lorists and anthropologists, and all who 
know the value of that extraordinary book, 
Dr. J. G. Frazer's Zhe Golden Bough, will 
be interested to learn that in the promised 
third edition it will take a new form. The 
author’s materials have so increased upon 
his hands that he proposes, while retaining 
the general title of Zhe Goléen Bough, to 
issue the work in a series of monographs. 
The contemplated distribution is as follows : 
(1) “ The Magic Art and the Evolution of 
Kings”; (2) “The Perils of the Soul and 
the Doctrine of Taboo”; (3) “ The Dying 
God”; (4) “Adonis, Attis, Osiris”; 
(5) “ Balder the Beautiful.” Of these mono- 
graphs, the fourth is already published in a 
second enlarged edition, and the first two 
and a considerable part of the third are in 
type. It is hoped to issue the first two in 
the course of next year, and the remaining 
two by the end of 1909. It may be noted 
that Zhe Golden Bough was first published 
in two volumes in 1890 ; the second edition, 
in three volumes, did not appear until 1900. 

eH S & 
An important sale of prints was announced 
to take place at Leipzig from November 26 
to 28. Mr. Boerner’s catalogue contained 
excellent reproductions of some of the rarer 
examples of French and Dutch engravings of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The collection was strongest in French 
eighteenth-century work; but this country 
was also represented. Menzel drawings 
were to be sold on the first day. 

es SF S&F 
Messrs. Otto Schulze and Company, Edin- 
burgh, send me Vol. vii., Part iii., of the 
Book-Lover’s Magazine, a large-sized, well 
illustrated bi-monthly. The chief paper, by 
Mr. G. Chrystal, deals with “ Recent English 


Bookbindings,” with no less than twenty- 
nine illustrations that will delight the eyes of 
bibliophiles. Some of the bindings here 
illustrated are strikingly beautiful; one of 
a copy of the Audatyat, hand-tooled by 
Messrs. F. Sangorski and G. Sutcliffe, is 
gorgeous. Some of the best are the work of 
the publishers themselves, Messrs. Otto 
Schulze and Co. Among the other contents 
are “William Thom, the Weaver,” by Mr. 
Arthur Symons ; “ English Translations of 
Calderon,” by Mr. L. Spence; “ Modelled 
Bookbindings,” by Miss A, S. Macdonald ; 
and the first instalment of some “ Notes 
towards a_ Bibliography of Swinburne 
Criticism,” by Mr. Blaikie Murdoch. The 
Book-Lover's Magazine justifies its name. 


es SF & 

The redecorated Reading Room of the British 
Museum was opened to readers on Novem- 
ber 1. The effect of the new decorations is 
striking. Broadly speaking, the entire upper 
dome has been treated as one mass, and 
painted white, relieved only by lines on the 
ribs, by a circlet of decorative lines round 
the great central skylight, and by a plain 
circlet running right round the base, all of 
which are in gold. A broad gold band at 
the line of the springing of the windows 
round the dome forms the starting-point of 
the “ white” treatment above. Below it all 
surfaces are treated alike in a tint of old 
gold, relieved with bright gold here and 
there. The panels between the windows 
round the dome bear great names in English 
literature, picked out on a gold ground. 
These names are Chaucer, Caxton, Tindale, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Locke, 
Addison, Swift, Pope, Gibbon, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Byron, Carlyle, Macaulay, Tennyson, 
and Browning. I am not surprised that this 
choice of names has been made the subject 
of considerable and unfavourable criticism. 


es eH & 


At the November meeting of the Biblio- 
graphical Society Mr. J. P. Gilson read a 
paper on “ The Library of Henry Savile.” 
The next meeting will be held on Decem- 
ber 16, when two papers will be given— 
“English Fifteenth-Century Single Sheets,” 
by Mr. Gordon Duff; and “A Census of 
Caxtons,” by Mr. Seymour de Ricci. 
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Many students of seventeenth-century history 
will be interested to hear that in the coming 
month (December) the authorities of the 
British Museum will publish Thomason’s 
own catalogue of his great collection of 
Civil War Tracts, now in the Museum Library, 
with a preface by Mr. G. K. Fortescue. It 
may be noted, by the way, that Thomason 
dated every pamphlet and paper he received. 
es SF & 
Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. are 
about to publish the /adex of Archeological 
Papers, 1665-1890, the compilation of which 
has occupied the editor, Mr. G. L. Gomme, 
F.S.A., for some twenty-five years. Gathered 
into a single volume for the first time, this 
index is a guide to all that has been gleaned 
concerning our country’s rich archzological 
and historical remains by some _ ninety 
learned societies. It finishes where the 
Annual Index, published by the Congress of 
Archeological Societies, begins, so that there 
will now exist a continuous index from the 
first publications in the philosophical trans- 
actions of the Royal Society down to the 
present time. The index is published under 
the direction of the Congress of Archzo- 
logical Societies in union with the Society of 
Antiquaries. 


Among many other forthcoming publications 
of antiquarian interest I.note a re-issue in 
three volumes of Miss Arnold-Forster’s 
Studies in Church Dedications (Skeffington 
and Sons); and a new edition, enlarged, 
of Mrs. C. C. Stopes’s Shakespeare's War- 
wickshire Contemporaries, to be issued, very 
appropriately, by Mr. A. H. Bullen at the 
Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 
RESESIY 
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Gntiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
‘or insertion under this heading. ] 


SALE, 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE sold 

on the 4th and 5th inst. the following books from 

the library of the Earl of Sheffield: Angas’s South 

Australian and The New Zealanders, illustrated, 

2 vols., 1847, £25 10s.; Breydenbach, Sanctarum 

Peregrinationum in Montem Syon, etc., Opusculum, 
VOL. Ill. 


first Latin edition, Mogunt, 1486, slightly defective, 
£61 ; D. Denton’s A Brief Description of New York 
(13 ll.), 1670, £380; Eliot and Mayhew’s Tears of 
Repentance on the Progress of the Gospel amongst 
the Indians of New England, 1653, £17 178.3 Strength 
out of Weakness, or the Further Progress of the 
Gospel amongst the Indians, 1652, £25; Goldsmith’s 
Retaliation, first edition, 1774, £24; She Stoops to 
Conquer, first issue of first edition, 1773, £16; Hak- 
luyt Society’s Publications, 52 vols., 1847-54, £443 
Hamors’s Present State of Virginia, 1615, £10 Ios. ; 
Hasted’s Kent, £20 5s. ; Higginson’s New England’s 
Plantation, second edition (14 Il.), 1630, £100; 
Hubbard’s Present State of New England (London 
map), 1677, £50; Lafontaine’s Contes et Nouvelles 
en Vers, Eisen’s plates, 2 vols., old French morocco, 
1762, £25; Lechford’s Plain Dealing, or News from 
New England, 1642, £17; Lucretius in Italian, by 
Marchetti, 2 vols., finely bound, 1754, £17 173. ; 
Meyer’s British Birds, 316 plates, 1835-41, £18 10s. ; 
Morton’s New English Canaan, 1637, £60; A List of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Ships, and other Navy Matters, 
MS., 1632-33, £30; A Farther, Briefer, and True 
Relation of the Late Wars in New England (6 ll.), 
1676, £109; A True Relation of the Late Battle 
fought in New England between the English and 
the Pequet Salvages (14 ll.), 1637-38, £83; Mather’s 
Brief History of the War with the Indians, 1675-76 
(34 ll.), 1676, £19; First Principles of New England 
on Baptism and Communion (28 Il.), 1675, £17 10s, ; 
News from New England: an Account of the Present 
Bloody Wars betwixt the Infidels, etc. (4 ll.), 1676, 
£118; The Planter’s Plea, on the Plantation of New 
England (44 ll.), 1630, 424; Robarts’s Haigh for 
Devonshire, 1600, £20 10s.; Sowerby’s English 
Botany, 37 vols., 422; Stedman’s American War, 
with numerous notes by General Sir H. Clinton, 
1794, £26; Underhill’s News from America (23 ll. 
and folding plate), 1638, £4245; Strange News from 
Virginia of a Great Tempest (4 ll.), 1667, £21; 
Strange News from Virginia of the Life and Death 
of Nathaniel Bacon, Esq. (4 ll.), 1677, £99; Wins- 
low’s Good Newes from New England (39 ll.), 1624, 
4250.—Atheneum, November 9. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The new part of the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, Vol. XXXVIL., Part 3, is 
noteworthy for a long and comprehensive survey, with 
many fine illustrations, of the ‘* Ancient Buildings and 
Crosses at Clonmacnois,” by Mr, T. J. Westropp. 
Clonmacnois was much more than a monastery; it 
was a monastic city long ago, with a cluster of 
churches, oratories, towers, and crosses standing very 
nearly in the centre of Ireland. Mr, Westropp has 
here accomplished a useful, if most laborious, piece of 
work. Mr. G. H. Orpen contributes an illustrated 

per on ‘‘ Athlone Castle: Its Early History, with 

otes on Some Neighbouring Castles” ; and the usual 
miscellaneous notes and accounts of excursions com- 
plete a good number. 

25 


a os 
Part XI. of the Bradford Antiquary, 1907—no 
appeared last year—testifies to the continued activity 
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of the flourishing little Bradford Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society. Mr. H. F. Killick writes at length 
on “The Duchy of Lancaster and the Manor of 
Bradford” (with plan); Mr. W. Scruton covers a 
good deal of ground in a short paper on “‘ Baildon ” ; 
and in ‘‘ The Bradford Newspaper Press” Mr. Butler 
Wood makes an interesting contribution to the history 
of provincial journalism ; Mr. C. A. Federer discusses 
a theme of perennial interest in a readable contribu- 
tion on “‘ Robin Hood: Myth or History ?’’ and also 
sends a brief memorial notice of the late Mr. William 
Cudworth. Continuations are given of the late Mr. 
T. T. Empsall’s transcript of the ‘‘ Burial Register of 
Bradford Parish Church ” and of Mr. Federer’s ‘‘ West 
Riding Cartulary.” 


~ a @% 
The Journal of the Cork Historical and Archeological 
Society, July to September, contains a chatty, anec- 
dotal paper on “‘Innishannon and its Neighbour- 
hood,” by the Rev. J. H. Cole; a lightly touched 
discourse on ‘‘ Antiquaries and Antiquaries,” by 
Canon Courtenay Moore ; a brief account, by Mr. 
James Buckley, of ‘‘An Ogham Stone recently dis- 
covered at Greenhill, Co. Cork”; a genealogical 
paper on “‘ The Family of Limrick, of Schull, Co. 
Cork,” by the Rev. H. L. L. Denny; and a continua- 
tion of Canon O’Mahony’s “ History of the O’Mahony 
Septs.” Mr. Robert Day sends two notes of some 
importance—one on a primitive bog-oak spade (illus- 
trated), made of one piece, which was found 12 feet 
below the surface in peat in Co, Cork ; and the other 
on a recent discovery of two gold fibulz, two bronze 
socketed celts, and a number of beads, said at first to be 
gold, but probably of amber, all unearthed last June on 
land held by a widow in Co, Cork. Mr. Day says: ‘‘ It 
is remarkable that when gold ornaments are found by 
the peasantry they are invariably supposed to be brass, 
while, on the contrary, those of bronze are mistaken 
for gold. In this case the fibula was described to me 
as either a brass hall-door knocker or the handle of a 
drawer.”’ 


“s ses @& 
In the new part of the Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society, vol. iv., No. 4, there is given, with comments, 
an unpublished letter of Hannah Penn, the second wife 
of William Penn, dated 1715, in which she remarks, 
among other details in wonderful spelling, that her 
husband was ‘‘much pleasd wth the Orring[e] Wine 
and Greatly delighted with the Cittron water, which 
of all Cordialls is his favourite one.” The notes on 
** Quaker Allusions in ‘ Pepys’s Diary’” are con- 
tinued, as are the ‘‘ Presentations of Quakers in Epis- 
copal Visitations, 1662-79.” The number also 
contains a variety of brief notes relating to the early 
history and persecutions of the Friends, besides biblio- 
graphical notes on ‘‘ Friends in Current Literature.” 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BriTIsH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY.—October 23.—Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair.—The Pre-, 
sident read a monograph upon “ The Berkeley Mint in 
Gloucestershire,” in which he was able to adduce 
evidence from the charters of Henry II., Richard, 





John, and Edward I., that the right of coining was 
granted and confirmed to the Fitzhardings of Berkeley 
from about the year 1154 to that of 1230; and to 
prove by inference that this was but the continuance 
of a privilege enjoyed by the town from at least the 
time of Edward the Confessor. When he commenced 
his researches, only three coins of this mint were 
believed to exist, but he had been able to compile the 
following list of early silver pennies: Edward the 
Confessor, Hawkins, No. 220, +EDGAR ON BEORC; 
another similar, but reading BERCLE; No. 221, 
+ DRSIIE ON BEOR ; No. 227, + EDGAR ON BEORC; 
William I., Hawkins, No. 242, + LIFPINE ON 
BARCI (for Barck). Henty III., Hawkins, No. 287, 
— AND ON BERI (probably, for RAND=RANDVL on 
Bark), The last coin had previously been attributed 
to Berwick, but that town was not then an English 
possession.—Fleet-Surgeon A. E. Weightman con- 
tributed a comprehensive treatise on the bronze coin- 
age of Queen Victoria, 1860-1901. In this paper the 
writer disclosed the almost endless varieties of dies 
which have been used to produce the present result as 
represented on our pennies, halfpennies, and farthings 
of to-day. Whenthe harder bronze metal superseded 
the copper in 1860, it necessitated a series of experi- 
mental dies before one was finally adopted ; thus, 
during the first two years there were constant changes 
of detail. The design then selected remained in use 
until 1873, when during the following nine years there 
was again a period of continuous alteration until the 
present form emerged. In all, apart from the usual 
date progression, the writer was able to instance the 
use of nearly 150 varieties of dies, most of which he 
exhibited, and many were illustrated on lantern-slides. 
—-Mr. Bernard Roth read a short account of a hoard 
of at least 100 English coins found at Brunnen, near 
Lucerne, Switzerland. Unfortunately nearly all had 
found their way to the crucible, but five were examined 
by him, and comprised: Edward III., two groats 
and a half-groat of the annulet coinage and London 
Mint ; Richard II., penny of the York Mint, and 
another with lys on the King’s breast.—Dr. G. A. 
Auden exhibited an interesting find of Northumbrian 
relics of the ninth century, from the Castle Gate, 
York, consisting of séycas of Eanred and Ethelred IL, 
and a small leaden cross ornamented with the im- 
pressions of both the obverse and reverse of a styca of 
Osberht.—Other exhibitions were: Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, silver pennies of William I. and Henry III. 
of the Berkeley Mint ; Dr. Henry Laver, a forgery of 
a stater of Cunobeline, resembling the coin of Adde- 
domaros, Evans XIV., 5 ; Mr. Hamer, a specimen of 
the original Birmingham workhouse token for six- 
pence, with a modern imitation for comparison ; 
Messrs. A. H. Baldwin, Stanley Bousfield, and W. 
Sharp Ogden, varieties of the bronze coinage of 


Britain and the Colonies. 


et ay 2 
A meeting of the ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INsrTI- 
TUTE was held on November 6, when Mr. A. H. 
Smith, F.S.A., read a paper on “‘ The Distribution 
and Variation of Anglo-Saxon Brooches.” 


~ 1 5 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the East RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held at Bridlington on 
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October 21 and 22. On the first day the members 
assembled in the afternoon at the Priory Church, 
where the diocesan surveyor, Mr. W. S. Walker, 
pointed out the more interesting features of the build- 
ing, and described the Priory as it was before the 
Dissolution. Later many of the party went to Flam- 
borough by train, returning by road and cliff, Mr. T. 
Sheppard describing the formation of the cliff between 
Sewerby and Bridlington. In the evening the annual 
dinner was followed by a conversazione, at which two 
papers were read : Mr. T. Sheppard gave an address 
on the recent finding of a buried chariot at Hunmanby 
(see the Antiguary for July last, pp. 244-246), and 
Dr. Prickett gave an interesting paper on ‘‘ Bridling- 
ton and its Antiquities.” On the second day an ex- 
cursion was made in the interesting historical district 
south of Bridlington. The party started from Brid- 
lington about ten o’clock and drove to Barmston. 
The Erl’s Dyke was visited, and found in very good 
preservation. The party then went on to Ulrome, 
and Mr. Ingram Boynton pointed out the place where 
Mr. Thomas Boynton had discovered the famous lake- 
dwellings of Ulrome. Thence the antiquaries went 
on to Skipsea and Skipsea Brough, entering the 
church, which the Vicar, the Rev. C. T. Duffin, de- 
scribed. The church is a fourteenth-century building, 
and full of interest. At Skipsea Brough they saw 
the remains of the old castle ne the famous Drago 
defied even William the Conqueror, and managed to 
escape from England. The castle itself was pulled 
down in the reign of Henry III., and only one por- 
tion of the wall remained. Thence the party pro- 
ceeded to Barmston Rectory, where they were enter- 
tained at lunch by the Rev. Ingram Boynton, who 
afterwards showed them the old manor-house, the 
moats around it, and the evidences of the extensive 
fortifications, for it was fortified all the way round. 
From the manor-house the visitors went to Barmston 
Church and saw the beautiful hagioscope and also the 
fine figure in alabaster which was formerly in Brid- 
lington Priory Church, from which it was prob- 
ably removed to Barmston because of the dread of 
what Oliver Cromwell's depredators might do, The 

‘ monument itself was made at Sudbury, Derbyshire. 
The church contains one of the most beautiful Nor- 
man fonts in the East Riding. In the church itself 
are many interesting inscriptions referring to the 
Boynton family. The party returned to Bridlington 
shortly after four o’clock. 


At the annual meeting of the CAMBBRIDGE ANTI- 
QUARIAN Society on October 21 the Rev. C. H. 
Evelyn White, F.S.A., gave a paper on ‘‘ The Sur- 
names of Cambridgeshire.” The lecturer remarked 
that the surnames of a county formed an interesting 
study, and served to throw considerable light upon 
conditions that no longer prevailed. When the sub- 
ject was followed in connexion with a particular 
locality, historical evidence of an important and far- 
reaching character was adduced. For the elucidation 
of parochial life in a far-off period, few sources of 
information could vie with their earliest Subsidy Rolls. 
They were to a greater or less extent directories of 
the inhabitants of the several towns and villages in 
the various ‘‘ Hundreds” of the different counties. 
“Such a storehouse of names discovered to them the 


position, occupation, and characteristics of the people 
and their surroundings. The most important docu- 
ment of that class which they possessed for Cam- 
bridgeshire was undoubtedly the Lay Subsidy of 
Edward III. (a.p. 1327), which was delivered in by 
John de Chishull, June 26, 1327. Under the simple 
guise of names of persons, and the tax they were 
individually called upon to pay to the king, they had 
in the very names of the inhabitants a valuable view 
of the prevalent manners and customs and a variety 
of commonplace features which served to illustrate a 
remote ancestry. While very few of the names had 
survived, it was an undoubted advantage to be able to 
substantiate their claim to county relationship. When 
he said that in those thousands of names they possessed 
a more complete directory than any of modern times, 
it would be at once apparent that the value of the 
Subsidy Roll for purposes of investigation of personal 
names was very great. It would occasionally be 
found possible to trace back some of their names to 
their original forms, which was specially interesting 
and useful. It was therefore incumbent upon them 
at times to examine names somewhat closely, and not 
rest satisfied with a first inspection ; in other words, in 
the case of all out-of-the-way names they must be 
examined in the light of their particular surroundings 
or local colouring. The ability to do that was the 
one special advantage arising from exact and 
methodical tfeatment of the subject, not as a whole, 
but in one of its natural divisions. He had also drawn 
largely upon the important Hundred rolls (A.D. 1273), 
and for this purpose had culled therefrom a complete 
list of the Cambridgeshire people therein mentioned. 
Mr. White then proceeded to deal with his subject in 
detail, and at considerable length. 

On October 28 the Rev. Dr. J. B. Pearson lectured 
on (1) “A Slinger’s Leaden Bullet from Nauportus 
(Tacitus, Ann, I. 20), now Oberlarbach, Carniole”; 
(2) “The Legend of the Argo as connected with the 
same Locality”; (3) ‘*The Chair of St. Mark at 
Grado, near Trieste”; (4) ‘*The Amphitheatre at 
Pula, Istria.” Another meeting was held on Novem- 
ber 4, when Mr. A Gray read a paper on ** The Dual 
Origin of the Town of Cambridge ”; and on Novem- 
ber 7 the members of the society visited Emmanuel 
College, where Mr. Peace gave a short address on the 
architectural features of the college buildings. 


oa a 
The annual meeting and dinner of the BRADFORD 
HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held 
on October 18, under the chairmanship of Mr. C. A. 
Federer. In the course of the evening Mr. Federer 
spoke on the real aims and objects of the work of 
archzeologists. 


a Cay 

The opening meeting for the season of the BRIGHTON 
AND Hove ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB was held on 
November 13, when a paper on “ Archeology in 
Language” was read by Mr. E. A. Pankhurst. 

A monthly meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF NEWCASTLE was held on October 30, the chair 
being occupied by the Rev. C. E. Adamson. Mr. 
James Caygill, 2 Consett miner, presented to the 
society some mining tools, the collection including 
several picks, a hand-drill, a scraper, a picker, and a 
302 
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beater, all of iron. Mr. Caygill, in a letter, pointed 
out that hand-drilling was not yet altogether done 
away with in the mines of the North Country, but the 
beaters used were of copper, in accordance with the 
regulations of the Coal Mines Act. The picks were 
stated to be 100 years old, and one of the first patent 
coal-picks, about thirty-five years old, was included 
in the collection. Mr. Maberly Phillips, F.S.A., 
exhibited several interesting articles, with notes on 
them. The articles included a ‘‘ powder-monkey ”— 
a machine used for powdering the hair—lent to him 
by Mr. G. C. Nash, of High Wycombe ; a small tin 
box containing one flint, carried by a soldier at the 
Battle of Waterloo; a pair of ember tongs, several 
candle-snuffers, and other articles, 


A meeting of the SocigTy OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY 
was held on November 13, when a paper on “ The 
Tomb of Thyi at Thebes,” with lantern-slide illus- 
trations, was read by Mr. E, R. Ayrton. 


05 
At the meeting of the pe AND CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on November 8, Mr. C. W. 
Sutton presiding, Mr. Gates showed a coin of 
Claudius II.—Claudius Gothicus—found at Urmston, 
and lent by Mr. Oliver Gaggs, which is the first 
Roman coin found in the district. Among other 
things were photographs shown by Mr. Phelps. One 
was a view of the old railway bridge in Water Street, 
which is interesting because it was part of the old 
Manchester and Liverpool railway. Another was one 
of the old railway station in Liverpool Road, which is 
the oldest railway station in the world. To-day it is 
treated with little reverence despite its uniqueness. 
Mr. Sutton spoke of an interesting find at Middleton 
Church. Built into the wall just under the roof was 
found a long sculptured stone. The Rector thought 
it had been part of a cross, but it was only sculptured 
on one side, and it was probably a coffin-lid, Mr. 
Phelps was of opinion it belonged to the early part of 
the thirteenth century. 

Mr. Charles Roeder read a paper entitled the 
** Neolithic Settlement on Kersal Moor,” but it was 
really a history of the moor and its associations. 
Among other things he mentioned was a horse-race 
in 1687, advertised in the London Gazette, and of 
which Mr. William Swarbrick, of the King’s Arms, 
appeared to have been the secretary. Of early reviews 
on the moor was one in 1783 of the Royal Lancashire 
Regiment of Volunteers under the Colonel Com- 
mandant, Sir Thomas Egerton. Other papers read 
were by Dr. W. E. A. Axon on ‘‘ The Legend of 
Mabs Cross,” and by Mr. Samuel Andrew on “ Recent 
Finds at Castleshaw.” 

. a5 
The HAMPSTEAD ANTIQUARIAN AND HISTORICAL 
SocieTY met on October 30, when the president, 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., read a paper entitled 
“Communication with London and its Hindrances in 
the Eighteenth Century.’’ The recent opening of 
the Tube railway in Hampstead and the stopping 
of the Hampstead "buses, said Mr. Wheatley, seemed 
a fitting opportunity to review the difficulties which 
had existed in the past in the way of getting to and 
from London. He dealt not only with the eighteenth- 
century hindrances, but also with the earlier centuries, 





and gave many interesting details concerning the 
state of the roads and the methods of conveyance in 
the olden days. A good portion of the paper dealt 
with the misdeeds of the highwaymen and footpads 
who infested the wretched public thoroughfares then 
in existence in this historic borough. 


Sad) oy 

Other meetings have been the first meeting of the 
session of the SUNDERLAND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
on October 22 ; the monthly meeting of the HALIFAX 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on November 5; and the 
excursion to Ballaugh and Andreas, in miserable 
weather, of the IsL—E oF MAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 
under the conductorship of Mr. P. M. C. Kermode. 


Sy 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 


CALENDAR OF LETTER-BOOKS PRESERVED AMONG 
THE ARCHIVES OF THE CORPORATION OF 
LONDON AT THE GUILDHALL. Letter-Book H, 


circa A.D. 1375-1399. Edited by Reginald 
R. Sharpe, D.C.L. Printed by order of the 
Corporation. London: 1907. 8vo., pp. lviii, 


527. 
Dr. Sharpe is now well within sight of the con- 
clusion of his valuable labours on the Corporation’s 
Letter-Books, This penultimate volume—consider- 
ably more bulky than its predecessors—covers a very 
interesting period of both civic and national history. 
Although containing less matter than some earlier 
volumes relating to foreign wars, it is more than 
usually full of illuminating detail relative to purely 
civic affairs, With the exception of the two last 
years of Edward III.’s reign, the period covered 
coincides with the reign of the weak and unfortunate 
Richard II. At his accession Richard was the 
‘* Londoners’ King,” but, as Dr. Sharpe shows in his 
most valuable Introduction, which extends to nearly 
sixty pages, his popularity soon declined. The 
power of John of Gaunt had been steadily growing 
during the last days of Edward III., ‘and from very 
shortly after the accession of Richard, :Londoners 
were split into two parties. One, consisting chiefly 
of the members of the victualling trades, headed by 
Brembre a grocer, supported the King; the other, 
made up mainly of citizens connected with the 
clothing trade, and headed by Northampton, a 
draper, supported the Duke of Lancaster. Hence 
came all manner of trouble and dissension. The 
feeling of faction was not confined to political affairs, 
but entered continually into the discussion of purely 
municipal matters. Dr. Sharpe sums this all up very 
clearly, and the contents of the Letter-Book provide 
ample confirmatory material. 
Changes in the methods of civic elections ; struggles 
with some of the great lords ; troubles about the poll- 
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tax, which was first introduced in 1377; the rebellion 
of Wat Tyler, his march to London and death in 
Smithfield—a contemporary account is summarized 
by Dr. Sharpe; the revival of Lollardy in 1395-96, 
and many other matters, all find incidental illastra- 
tion in the pages of Letter-Book H. But the main 
theme is that indicated above—the constant stru:gle 
between the two great civic factions, supplemented by 
frequent quarrels of the guilds among themselves. 
Turbulence and unrest were the leading character- 
istics of city life during the reign of Richard II. 
The volume is edited by Dr. Sharpe with his usual 
care, and the index is everything that an index to 
such a book should be. 


* * * 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF HAMPSTEAD. By 
G. W. Potter. With 13 illustrations, London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1907. 8vo., pp. 112. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Potter here collects and adds to material 
which he has at various times communicated to the 
Hampstead Antiquarian Society. His ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions” go back to the forties of the last century, and 
form both entertaining and instructive reading. In 
his preface Mr. Potter modestly hints a doubt as to 
whether he has not included incidents of too trivial a 
nature, but he may feel reassured on that point. It 
is just these seemingly unimportant and _ trifling 
details that do so much to give life and truthfulness 
to a picture of the past. This little book will appeal, 
in the first place, to residents in and lovers of the 
beautiful northern suburb, for as a contribution to 
Hampstead history and topography it has the lasting 
value of first-hand evidence; but many of Mr. 
Potter’s reminiscences of the characteristics and con- 
ditions of social life fifty or sixty years ago in Hamp- 
stead are equally applicable to many another suburb. 
The present reviewer’s remembrances of life in a 
south-western suburb of London, not unlike Hamp- 
stead in some respects, although they go back but 
forty years, yet respond in many points to the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Potter’s reminiscent chat. We opened 
this slim, nicely printed volume with a little feeling 
of prejudice against yet another volume on Hamp- 
stead; but Mr. Potter’s lively pictures of bygone 
life, and his valuable contributions to topographical 
detail, amply justify their publication. Some of the 
illustrations are from photographs ; others are sketches 
by the author from memory. That the latter are 
fairly accurate may be inferred from Mr. Potter’s 
statement that he showed six of them to an old in- 
habitant, and ‘‘to my great delight,” he says, ‘* he 
correctly named four of them.” We are glad to add 
that there is a good index. 


* * * 


PONTIFICAL SERVICES : ILLUSTRATED FROM WOOD- 
CUTS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. With 
descriptive notes by F. C. Eeles, F.R.Hist. 
Soc., F.S.A. Scot. Alcuin Club Collections. 
London : Longmans, Green and Co.,1907. 8vo. 

This-is the long-delayed vol. iii., dealing with 

Pontifical Ceremonial, issued for 1902 by the Alcuin 

Club, a society which devotes itself to the study of 

ritual as it existed in England previous to the Reforma- 


tion period. Vols, i. and ii., issued to members 
in the year 1899-1900, are two large folios, and con- 
tain Descriptive Notes, a Liturgical Introduction by 
the Rev. Walter H. Frere, and twenty plates of sixty- 
two illustrations from miniatures of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The present volume is a further 
contribution to the study of the very wide subject of 
such ceremonial as appertains to the episcopate, 
namely, that employed in the administration of Con- 
firmation, Orders, coronation of the Pope, consecra- 
tion of Abbots, blessing of Abbesses, profession of 
nuns, coronation of a King and Queen, and the blessing 
of a new knight. All these ceremonies are aptly 
illustrated by woodcuts in the Roman pontificals, 
printed by the Guinta Press at Venice in 1520 and 
1572 (preserved in the British Museum, 471 f. 2 and 
3,355 d. 12). These pontificals are divided into three 
parts, the woodcuts from the first part being given in 
the present volume, the second and third parts being 
reserved for a future volume. 

The Alcuin Club in publishing these volumes is 
doing an excellent work in ecclesiological, or rather 
liturgical, research. The volume before us clearly 
shows, by its comparison of pre- and post-Reforma- 
tion use, that, whatever may have been the case in 
England, the usage abroad was simply a continuation 
of what had been the old custom in England. The 
writer of the preface declares it to be ‘impossible to 
study the English use to proper advantage historically 
without an examination of foreign uses, even of the 
types less nearly connected.” This is true, but we 
may remind him that the ‘‘ English use” (by which 
we presume the ‘‘Sarum use” is intended) was 
nothing more than the old simple use of Rome, 

H. P. F, 


* * * 

Sir GAWAIN AND THE LADy OF Lys. Translated 
by Jessie L. Weston. [Illustrated by Morris M. 
Williams, London: D. Nutt, 1907. Minus- 
cule 4to., pp. xvi, 103. Price 2s. net, 

This is the seventh volume of Miss Weston’s collece 
tion of the Arthurian romances unrepresented in 
Malory’s forte @ Arthur. Its dainty format is 
charming, while print and illustrations are worthy 
thereof. The stories make capital reading, for Miss 
Weston is a masterly translator. The scene is Kin 
Arthur’s halls at Carnarvon; the fight between Sir 
Gawain and Sir Bran de Lis, the brother of the Lady 
of Lys—the little child laughing at the glancing 
swords—and the jousts before, and the taking of 
Castle Orguellons, are all described in spirited narra- 
tive, full justice being done to the picturesque inci- 
dents. Ina brief introduction Miss Weston discusses 
the texts of the stories and their relations with other 
tales of Sir Gawain, and points out what we realize as 
we read the vividly told stories—that ‘‘it is in truth 
Gawain, and not Arthur, who was the typical English 
hero.” The true Gawain, libelled in Malory, is shown 
in the stories in this little volume, and in others of the 
same collection, to be ‘‘ one of the most gracious and 
picturesque figures in literature.” Miss Weston is 
doing valuable work, which is appreciated by all 
students of the Arthurian romances ; but apart from 
its value in this connexion, the little volume of stories 
may be read from the sheer interest and attraction of 
its romantic narratives, 
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THE SpiRIT OF JACOBITE LOYALTY. ‘By W. G. 
Blaikie Murdoch. Edinburgh: Wiliam Brown, 
1907. Small 8vo., pp. 166. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Blaikie Murdoch is clearly an enthusiastic 
sympathizer with the Jacobite tradition, and, indeed, 
with the Celtic temperament and its products gener- 
ally. The sub-title of this nicely produced little 
book describes it as ‘‘An Essay towards a Better 

Understanding of ‘ The Forty-Five’ ”—a very accurate 

description. In a series of sympathetically written 

chapters on Lochiel, Lord George Murray and Lord 

Pitsligo, Jacobite Men of Letters, Jacobite Diaries 

and Memoirs, Culture and Aéstheticism, ‘‘ The Forty- 

Five” as Representative of the Highlands, Dis- 

cipline, On the Scaffold, and so on, the author brings 

out the true spirit which animated the Scottish 
loyalists of 160 years ago, does justice to their per- 
sonalities and motives, clears away sundry miscon- 
ceptions regarding both, and refutes certain charges 
which have been brought against the men of ‘‘ The 
Forty-Five.” In some minor points Mr. Murdoch’s 
enthusiasm seems to us too indiscriminating. To 
refer to George Moore’s novel of Evelyn Jnnes, for 
instance, as ‘‘that masterpiece of masterpieces,” is, 
to our mind, more than a trifle absurd. But in the 
main Mr. Murdoch’s essay is pleasantly written, in- 
forming, and well worth reading—not least so by 
those who have little sympathy with the author’s 
heroes. ‘‘ Belief in the divine right of kings,” says 
Mr. Murdoch, “‘ is now a thing of the past ; yet Scot- 
land may well look back with pride on those who 
held the belief, and who gave so much for its sake”; 
and all of us can admire and glory in the staunch 
heroism, the true ‘‘ spirit of Jacobite loyalty,” which 
safeguarded the person of Charles Edward, for whose 
capture the Government offered a reward of £30,000, 


after the horrors of Culloden. 
, *x* kK x 
HIsToRY' AND ETHNOGRAPHY OF AFRICA SOUTH 


OF THE ZAMBESI. By G. M. Theal, Litt.D. 

In 3 vols., with maps and plates. Vol. I. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Lid, 
1907. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv, 501. Price 7s. 6d. 
This is the first volume of a new edition, the third, 
of Dr. Theal’s already well-known and valued history 
of South Africa before the conquest of Cape Colony 
by Great Britain in 1795 ; but so much fresh matter 
has been added to the earlier chapters concerning the 
aborigines (the Bushmen), the Hottentots, and the 
Bantu immigrants, that to a large extent the book is 
anew work, The words “‘and Ethnography” have 
been inserted in the title in consequence of these 
special additions. The present volume covers the 
period 1505 to 1700—that is, the time of the Portu- 
guese in South Africa; the second will contain an 
account of the early days of the Dutch colony ; while 
the third and last will bring the history down to the 
British conquest in 1795. It is impossible in a brief 
notice to give but a faint idea of the wealth of matter 
in this book. Dr. Theal has devoted his life to the 
collection of material for his various South African 
histories, and presents the results of years of research 
work in a well-ordered narrative. To the antiquary, 
the anthropologist, and the folk-lorist, the earlier 
chapters of the volume before us offer a wealth of 
material. The later chapters, being more purely 


historical, have a more limited interest; but those 
which deal with the life, the customs, games, weapons, 
implements, and lore and practice of every kind, of 
the aboriginal Bushmen, of the Hottentots, and of the 
various tribes of the Bantu, who are supposed to have 
migrated from the north, are of great and lasting 
scientific importance. The five chapters, especially, 
which treat of the Bantu race, of the movements of 
their tribes, of their religious ideas, traditional law, 
witchcraft, chants and musical instruments, marriage 
and other customs—some very horrible—folk-lore, 
industries, manufactures—they were workers in 
various metals—games, manners, and so forth, are all 
of extraordinary interest. Such work as Dr. Theal’s 
must be for the most part its own reward, but it earns 
the grateful thanks of scholars and students, and of all 
who can appreciate thé-value of such unselfish and 
unremitting labour and research as must have gone 
to the making of the volume before us. 


*x* x* 

GLEANINGS AFTER TIME. Edited by G. L. Apper- 
son, I.S.0. With 29 illustrations. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1907. Demy 8vo., pp. x, 230. 
Price 6s. net. 

In this handsomely produced book are collected, 
chiefly from the earlier volumes of the Aviguary, a 
number of papers by well-known writers on various 
aspects of social and domestic history. The selection 
must have been difficult, for the human and domestic 
side of old English social life has always been a pro- 
minent feature of the magazine’s contents ; but here, in 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE. 


a score of capital articles, we have a series of vivid 
sketches and pictures. Only a few of the subjects 
can be named. The longest article deals in a most 
interesting way with the ‘‘ History and Development 
of the House.” One of the illustrations to this study 
is here reproduced. It shows a fourteenth-century 
house, and is copied from a manuscript of that date of 
an Anglo-Norman romance written in the latter half 
of the twelfth century, and is intended to represent 
King Arthur’s palace. Other papers deal with ‘‘A 
Thirteenth-Century Book of Etiquette,” ‘* The Old 
Tabard Inn,” ‘‘Some Early Breach of Promise 
Cases”—taken from Chancery proceedings of the 
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fifteenth century—‘‘ A Family Story of the Sixteenth 
Century,” ‘‘ Funeral Baked Meats,” ‘‘ A Devonshire 
Yeoman’s Diary,” and ‘‘ Notes and Extracts from the 
Account Book of a Surrey Yeoman.” There is a good 
article by the late L!ewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., on “ The 
Mace,” with sundry illustrations, one of which is re- 
produced on this page. It is copied from one of 
Hans Burgman’s curious plates in the volume of the 
doings of the Emperor Maximilian, and shows maces 
of a general form borne by masquers at a grand state 


T’ Hert An’ BLADES 0’ SHEVVIELD: Dialect 
Stories and Antiquarian Papers. By Thomas 
Winder. With illustrations. Sheffield: J#de- 
pendent Press, Ltd.,‘1907. 8vo., pp. 127. Price 
2s. 6d. net. 

Dialect stories are not appreciated by every reader ; 
but the first section of those in this neat little volume 
are not so much stories in the ordinary sense of the 
word as graphic sketches and reminiscences in the 
racy Hallamshire vernacular of bygone life and 












































MACES BORNE BY MASQUERS: SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


banquet of the sixteenth century. A particularly 
pleasant paper is ‘‘An Elizabethan Schoolboy and 
his Book,” which describes a copy of the edition of 
Cesar which issued from the press of Robertus Ste- 
phanus at Paris in 1543, with illustrations, and gives 
delightful glimpses of its Elizabethan schoolboy 
owner, his loyalty, his boyish friendship, and his love of 
music. The volume contains several papers of special 
interest for American readers, Among these are ‘‘ The 
First Parliament in America, 1619,” ‘‘ The Cromwells 
of America,” and ‘‘ A Visit to America in 1774.” 





manners in Sheffield. They show vividly the life of 
fifty or sixty years ago, and will have a considerable 
value for the local antiquary as well as interest for 
the student of dialect. Besides these, there are other 
stories and sketches—animal yarns, tales of humour 
and pathos—with a brief chapter of folk-lore and 
children’s songs which adds nothing to our know- 
ledge. The latter part of the book, labelled “‘ Anti- 
quarian Papers,” consists chiefly of extracts from 
Harrison’s Survey of the Manor of Shefficld, 1637. 
The illustrations are mostly reproductions of old plans 
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and views of Sheffield, ‘and of its older houses and 
public buildings, many of which have long since dis- 
appeared. Altogether, this isa commendable addition 
to the library of Yorkshire topography and local 
literature. 

* * * 


History OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. By Charles 
Seignobos. London: 7. Fisher Unwin, 1907. 
8vo., pp. xvi, 371. Price 5s. net. 

Although no translator’s name appears, it is clear 
rom internal evidence that this ‘‘ boiling down” of 
the Histoire de la Civilisation by M. Seignobos is of 
American origin. In less than 400 pages of large 
type the four ages of Prehistoric times, the ancient 
histories and civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, India, Persia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Greece, 
Etruria, and Rome to the rise and triumph of Chris- 
tianity, and to the régime of the later empire, are here 
described and summarized. It isa breathless business ! 
If there is any need for the production of such his- 
torical pemmican, which we doubt, it may be admitted 
that on the whole the packer has done his work as 
well, perhaps, as such work can be done, although, so 
far as we can see, no account has been taken of the 
most recent discoveries in Crete and the East. The 
revelations at Knossos and elsewhere of Mycenean or 
Minoan civilization are here ignored. There is a 
useful appendix of ‘‘ References for Supplementary 
Reading,” but the list of contents gives no page 
references, and there is no index. 


* * x 
From Ottawa comes a thick volume of the Canadian 
Archives publications. This calendars a very large 
number of documents relating to the constitutional 
history of Canada during the years 1759 to 1791, 
selected and edited with notes by Professor Adam 
Shortt and Mr. A. G, Doughty, the Dominion Archi- 
vist. It is pleasant to note both the care which the 
Dominion bestows upon the housing and preservation 
of its Archives, and the excellent work which is being 
done in making them accessible and their contents 
known. No student of Canadian history will in 
future be able to afford to neglect these publications. 


*. 
We have received a copy of the First Report of the 
Pevensey Excavation Committee for the season 1906-7 
(price 2s. 6d.), which, with the aid of a number of 
excellent “apes secon illustrations, and several plans 


and trench sections, gives a detailed account of the 
work successfully accomplished last season. The 
systematic trenching led to various interesting dis- 
coveries, but much more remains to be done. The 
Committee consider ‘‘ that, while disappointing in the 
absence of any indication of permanent buildings, the 
results obtained have been of considerable value. 
Some little light has been thrown upon the internal 
condition of the site in Romano-British times, and 
much more upon the construction of the walls and 
gateways ; incidentally a large number of interesting 
‘museum objects’ have been obtained, and last, but 
not least, valuable experience has been gained, which 
should prove of much value for the continuation of 
the work.” The work deserves liberal support. We 
have. also received a copy of Mr. Houghton’s very 
admirable study of ‘‘The Low-Side Windows of 
Warwickshire Churches”—an off-print from the 


Transactions of the Birmingham Archzological 
Society—to which we referred at pp. 433-4 of last 
month’s Antiguary. Both text and plates are excel- 
lent. 


*x* * * 

The contents of the November number of the Archi- 
tectural Review are unusually varied. Besides much 
of more purely professional interest, there are the first 
part of a study of ‘* Modern Leadwork,’’ by Mr. L. 
Weaver, with many illustrations of its larger uses in 
architecture ; a further chapter of Mr. A. C. Champ- 
neys’ ‘‘ Sketch of Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture”; 
and a page of pleasant photographic notes of Pens- 
hurst, Kent, by Mr. W. J. Jones. The whole number 
is lavishly illustrated. 


*x* k x 
The Religuary, October, is the first number issued 
under the care of the new editor, the Rev. Dr. Cox, 
whose kindly reference to ourselves is heartily re- 
ciprocated. The chief contents are illustrated papers 
on ‘*Some Dragonesque Forms on, and beneath, 
Fonts,” by Mr. G. Le Blanc Smith; ‘‘The Trinity 
in Medizeval Art,” by Mr. W. H. Legge; ‘‘ Detached 
Wooden Belfries,” with curious Swedish and Silesian 
examples, by Mr. Tavenor Perry ; ‘* Romsey Abbey,” 
by Miss C. Mason ; and a notice of Mr. Kermode’s 
Manx Crosses, by the editor. The Berks, Bucks 
and Oxon Archeological Journal, October, has a 
finely illustrated account, by Mr. C. E. Keyser, of 
the churches at Hinton Waldrist and Longworth, 
Berkshire. We have also before us Xivista ad’ Italia, 
October ; Hast Anglian, September ; American 
Antiquarian, September and October ; and a book 
catalogue from Messrs. W. N. Pitcher and Co., 


Manchester, 


Correspondence. 


_ oe 
SHEARS ON TOMBSTONES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

A year ago I revised my decision on this question, 
and am now constrained, in the interests of impartial 
investigation, to re-open the question, for I have 
since learned, through an antiquarian friend, that in 
all probability the presence on tombstones of shears 
or scissors indicates simply a representation of 
ress. an implement of the Saviour’s Passion, 
ike the spear, nails, crown of thorns, and sponge- 
tipped rod—and is in no wise indicative of the inter- 
ment either of an Archdeacon, tailor, or lady. What 
do the readers of, and contributors to, the Antiguary 
think of this suggestion? It bears the hall-mark of 
accuracy and yet wears the garment of suggestion 
only. I should be glad to have further enlighten- 
ment on the subject. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, J. B. McGovern. 

Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent tor review, 
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